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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


V. 


HE second parting from Miss Overmore had been bad enough, 
‘TT but this first parting from Mrs. Wix was much worse. The 
child had lately been to the dentist’s and had a term of com- 
parison for the screwed-up intensity of the scene. It was dreadfully 
silent, as it had been when her tooth was taken out ; Mrs. Wix had on 
that occasion grabbed her hand and they had clung to each other with 
the frenzy of their determination not to scream. Maisie, at the dentist’s, 
had been heroically still, but just when she felt most anguish had 
become aware, on the part of her companion, of an audible shriek, a 
spasm of stifled sympathy. This was reproduced by the only sound that 
broke their supreme embrace when, a month later, the “ arrangement,” 
as her periodical uprootings were called, played the part of the horrible 
forceps. Embedded in Mrs, Wix’s embrace as her tooth had been 
socketed in her gum, the operation of extracting her would really have 
been a case for chloroform. It was a hug that fortunately left nothing 
to say, for the poor woman’s want of words, at such an hour, seemed to 
fall in with her want of everything. Maisie’s alternate parent, in the 
outermost vestibule—he liked the impertinence of crossing as much as 
that of his late wife’s threshold—stood over them with his open watch 
and his still more open grin, while, from the only corner of an eye 
on which something of Mrs. Wix’s didn’t impinge, the child saw at 
the door a brougham in which Miss Overmore also waited. She 
remembered the difference when, six months before, she had been torn 
from the breast of that more spirited protectress. Miss Overmore, 
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then also in the vestibule, but of course in the other one, had been 
thoroughly audible and voluble ; her protest had rung out bravely and 
she had declared that something—her pupil didn’t know exactly what— 
was a regular wicked shame. ‘That had at the time dimly recalled to 
Maisie-the far-away moment of Moddle’s great outbreak: there seemed 
always to be “shames” connected in. one way or another with her 
migrations. At present, while Mrs. Wix’s arms tightened and the smell 
of her hair was strong, she further remembered how, in pacifying Miss 
Overmore, papa had made use of the words “you dear old duck !”—an 
expression which, by its oddity, had stuck fast in her young mind, 
having moreover a place well prepared for it there by what she knew 
of the governess whom she now always mentally characterised as the 
pretty one. She wondered whether this affection would be as great as 
before : that would at all events be the case with the prettiness Maisie 
could see in the face which showed brightly at the window of the 
brougham. 

The brougham was a token of harmony, of the fine conditions papa, 
this time, would offer: he had usually come for her ina hansom with 
a four-whecler behind for the boxes. The four-wheeler with the boxes 
on it was actually there; but mamma was the only lady with whom she 
had ever been in a conveyance of the kind always, of old, spoken of by 
Moddle as a private carriage. Papa’s carriage was, now that he had 
one, still more private, somehow, than mamma’s; and when at last she 
found herself quite on top, as she felt, of its inmates and gloriously 
rolling away, she put to Miss Overmore, after another immense and 
talkative squeeze, a question of which the motive was a desire for 
information as to the continuity of a certain sentiment. “Did papa 
like you just the same while I was gone?” she inquired—full of the 
sense of how markedly his favour had been established in her presence. 
She had bethought herself that this favour might, like her presence, 
and as if depending on it, be only intermittent and for the season, 
Papa, on whose knee she sat, burst into one of those loud laughs of his 
that, however prepared she was, seemed always, like some trick in a 
frightening game, to leap forth to make her jump; then, before Miss 
Overmore could speak, he replied: “Why, you little donkey, when 
you're away what have I left to do but just to love her?” Miss Over- 
more hereupon immediately took her from him, and they had, over her, 
an hilarious little scrimmage, of which Maisie caught the surprised 
observation in the white stare of an old lady who passed in a victoria. 
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Then her beautiful friend remarked to her very gravely : “I shall make 
him understand that if he ever again says anything as horrid as that to 
you I shall carry you straight off and we'll go and live somewhere 
together and be good, quiet little girls.” The child couldn’t quite make 
out why her father’s speech had been horrid, since it only expressed 
that appreciation which their companion herself, of old, described as 
“immense.” To enter more into the truth of the matter she appealed 
to him again directly, asked if in all those months Miss Overmore 
hadn’t been with him just as she had been before and just as she would 
be now. “Of course she has, old girl—where else could the poor dear 
be?” cried Beale Farange, to the still yreater scandal of their com- 
panion, who protested that unless he straightway “took back” his nasty 
wicked fib it would be, this time, not only him she would leave, but his 
child too and his house and his tiresome troubles—all the impossible 
things he had succeeded in putting on her. Beale, under this frolic 
menace, took nothing back at all: he was indeed apparently on the 
point of repeating his assertion, but Miss Overmore instructed her little 
charge that she was not to listen to his bad jokes ; she was to under- 
stand that a lady couldn’t stay with a gentleman that way without some 
awfully proper reason. 

Maisie looked from one of her companions to the other; this was 
the freshest, merriest start she had yet enjoyed, but she had a shy fear 
of not exactly believing them. “ Well, what reason zs proper?” she 
thoughtfully demanded. 

“Oh, a long-legged stick of a tomboy: there’s none so good as that.” 
Her father enjoyed both her drollery and his own and tried again to 
get possession of her—an effort resisted by the third person and leading 
again to something of a public scuffle. Miss Overmore declared to the 
child that she had been all the while with good friends ; on which Beale 
Farange went on: “She means good friends of mine, you know— 
tremendous friends of mine. There has been no end of chem about— 
that I qw¢// say for her!” The child felt bewildered and was afterwards 
for some time conscious of a vagueness, just slightly embarrassing, as to 
the subject of so much amusement and as to where her governess had 
really been. She didn’t feel at all as if she had been seriously told, and 
no such feeling was supplied by anything that occurred later. Her 
embarrassment, of a precocious, instinctive order, attached itself to the 
idea that this was another of the matters that it was not for her, as her 
mother used to say, to go into. Therefore, under her father’s roof, 
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during the time that followed, she made no attempt to clear up her 
ambiguity by a sociable interrogation of housemaids ; and it was an odd 
truth that the ambiguity itself took nothing from the fresh pleasure 
promised her by renewed contact with Miss Overmore. The confidence 
looked for by that young lady was of the fine sort that explanation 
cainmot improve, and she herself, at any rate, was a person superior to 
any confusion. For Maisie moreover concealment had never necessarily 
secmed deception, and she had grown up among things as to which her 
foremost knowledge was that she was not to ask about them. It was 
far from new to her that the questions of the small are the peculiar 
diversion of the great: except the affairs of her doll Lisette there had 
scarcely ever been anything at her mother’s that was explicable with a 
grave face. Nothing was so easy to her as to send the ladies who 
gathered there off into shrieks, and she might have practised upon them 
largely if she had been of a more calculating turn. Everything had 
something behind it: life was like a long, long corridor with rows of 
closed doors. She had learned that at these doors it was wise not to 
knock—this seemed to produce, from within, such sounds of derision, 
Little by little, however, she understood more, for it befell that she was 
enlightened by Lisette’s questions, which reproduced the effect of her 
own upon those for whom she sat in the very darkness of Lisette. Was 
she not herself convulsed by such innocence? In the presence of it she 
often imitated the shrieking ladies. There were at any rate things she 
really couldn’t tell even a French doll. She could only pass on her 
lessons and study to produce on Lisette the impression of having 
mysteries in her life, wondering the while whether she succeeded in the 
air of shading off, like her mother, into the unknowable. When the 
reign of Miss Overmore followed that of Mrs. Wix she took a fresh cue, 
emulating her governess and bridging over the interval with the simple 
expectation of trust. Yes, there were matters one couldn’t “go into” 
with a pupil. There were, for instance, days when, after prolonged 
absence, Lisette, while she took off her things, tried hard to discover 
where she had been. Well, she discovered a little, but she never 
discovered all. There was an occasion when, on her being particularly 
indiscreet, Maisie replied to her—and precisely about the motive of a 
disappearance—as she, Maisie, had once been replied to by Mrs. 
Farange: “Find out for yourself!” She mimicked her mother's 
sharpness, but she was rather ashamed afterwards, though as to whether 
of the sharpness or of the mimicry was not quite clear. 
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VI. 

She became aware in time that this would be a period not 
remarkable for lessons, the care of her education being now only one 
of the many duties devolving on Miss Overmore ; a circumstance as to 
which she was present at various passages between that lady and her 
father—passages significant, on either side, of dissent and even of 
displeasure. It was gathered by the child on these occasions that there 
was something in the situation for which her mother might “come 
down” on them all, though indeed the suggestion, always thrown out 
by her father, was greeted on his compasion’s part with particular 
derision. Such scenes were usually brought to a climax by Miss 
Overmore’s demanding, in a harsher manner than she applied to 
any other subject, in what position under the sun such a person as 
Mrs. Farange would find herself for coming down. As the months 
went on the little girl’s interpretations thickened, and the more 
effectually that this period was the longest she had yet known without 
a break. She became familiar with the idea that her mother, for some 
reason, was in no hurry to reinstate her: that idea was forcibly 
expressed by her father whenever Miss Overmore, differing and decided, 
took him up on the question, which he was always putting forward, of 
the urgency of sending her to school. For a governess Miss Overmore 
differed surprisingly; far more, for instance, than would ever have 
entered into the head of poor Mrs. Wix. She remarked to Maisie 
many times that she was quite conscious of not doing her justice, 
and that Mr. Farange equally measured and equally lamented this 
deficiency. The reason of it was that she had mysterious responsi- 
bilities that interfered—responsibilities, Miss Overmore intimated, to 
Mr. Farange himself and to the friendly, noisy little house and those 
who came there. Mr. Farange’s remedy for every inconvenience was 
that the child should be put at school—there were such lots of splendid 
schools, as everybody knew, at Brighton and all over the place. That, 
however, Maisie learned, was just what would bring her mother down: 
from the moment he should delegate to others the housing of his little 
charge he.hadn’t a leg to stand on before the law. Didn’t he keep her 
away from her mother precisely because Mrs, Farange was one of these 
others ? 

There was also the solution of a second governess, a young person to 
come in by the day and really do the work ; but to this Miss Overmore 
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wouldn’t for a moment listen, arguing against it with great public 
relish, and wanting to know from all comers (she put it even to Maisie 
herself) if they didn’t see how frightfully it would give her away. 
“What am I supposed to be at all, don’t you see, if I’m not here to 
look after her?” She was in a false position, and so freely and loudly 
called attention to it that it seemed to become almost a source of glory. 
The way out of it, of course, was just to do her plain duty ; but that 
was unfortunately what, with his excessive, his exorbitant demands on 
her, which every one indeed appeared quite to understand, he practically, 
he selfishly, prevented. Beale Farange, for Miss Overmore, was now 
never anything but “he,” and the house was as full as ever of lively 
gentlemen with whom, under that designation, she chaffingly talked 
about him. Maisie meanwhile, as a subject of familiar gossip on what 
was to be done with her, was left so much to herself that she had hours 
of wistful thought of the large, loose discipline of Mrs. Wix: yet she 
none the less held it, under her father’s roof, a point of superiority that 
none of his visitors were ladies. It added to this odd security that she 
had once heard a gentleman say to him as if it were a great joke and 
in obvious reference to Miss Overmore: “ Hanged if she'll let another 
woman come near you—hanged if she ever will. She'd let fly a stick at 
her as they do ata strange cat!” Maisie greatly preferred gentlemen 
as inmates in spite of their also having their way—louder but sooner 
over—of laughing out at her. They pulled and pinched, they teased 
and tickled her; some of them even, as they termed it, shied things at 
her, and all of them thought it funny to call her by names having no 
resemblance to ‘her own. The ladies, on the other hand, addressed her 
as “ You poor dear,” and scarcely touched her even to kiss her. But it 
was of the ladies she was most afraid. 

She was old enough now to understand how disproportionate a stay 
she had already made with her father ; and also old enough to enter a 
little into the ambiguity that surrounded this circumstance and that 
oppressed her particularly whenever the question had been touched 
upon in talk with her governess. “Oh, you needn't worry: she doesn’t 
care!” Miss Overmore had often said to her in reference to any fear 
that her mother might resent her prolonged detention. “ She has other 
people than poor little you to think about, and she has gone abroad 
with them, and you needn’t be in the least afraid that she'll stickle this 
time for her rights.” Maisie knew Mrs. Farange had gone abroad, for 
she had had, weeks and weeks before, a letter from her, beginning “ My 
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precious pet” and taking leave of her for an indeterminate time; but 
she had not seen in it a renunciation of hatred or of the writer’s policy 
of asserting herself, for the sharpest of all her impressions had been 
that there was nothing her mother would ever care so much about as to 
torment Mr. Farange. What at last, however, in this connexion was 
bewildering and a little frightening was the dawn of a suspicion that 
a better way had been found to torment Mr. Farange than to deprive 
him of his periodical burden. This was the question that worried our 
young lady and that Miss Overmore’s confidences and the frequent 
observations of her employer only rendered more mystifying. It was 
a contradiction that if Ida had now a fancy for shirking the devotion 
she had originally been so hot about, her late husband shouldn’t jump 
at the monopoly for which he had also in the first instance so fiercely 
fought ; but whcn Maisie, with a subtlety beyond her years, sounded 
this new ground her main success was in hearing her mother more 
freshly abused. Miss Overmore, up to now, had rarely deviated from a 
decent reserve, but the day came when she expressed herself with a 
vividness not inferior to Beale’s own on the subject of the lady who 
had fled to the Continent to wriggle out of her job. It would serve this 
lady right, Maisie gathered, if that contract, in the shape of an over- 
grown and under-dressed daughter, should be shipped straight out to 
her and landed at her feet in the midst of scandalous distractions. 

The picture of these pursuits was what Miss Overmore took refuge 
in when the child tried timidly to ascertain if her father were in danger 
of feeling that he had too much of her. She evaded the point and 
only kicked up, all around it, the dust of Ida’s heartlessness and folly, 
of which the supreme proof, it appeared, was the fact that she was 
accompanied on her journey by a gentleman whom, to be painfully 
plain about it, she had—well, “ picked up.” The only terms on which, 
unless they were married, ladies and gentlemen might, as Miss Overmore 
expressed it, knock about together, were the terms on which she and 
Mr. Farange had exposed themselves to possible misconception. She 
had indeed, as I have intimated, often explained this before, often said 
to Maisie: “I don’t know what in the world, darling, your father and I 
should do without you, for you just make the difference, as I’ve told 
you, of making us perfectly proper.” The child took, in the office it 
was so endearingly presented to her that she performed, a comfort that 
helped her to a sense of security even in the event of being abandoned 
by her mother. Familiar as she had become with the idea of the great 
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alternative to the proper, she felt that her governess and her father 
would have a substantial reason for not emulating that detachment. 
At the same time she had heard somehow of little girls—of exalted 
rank, it was true—whose education was carried on by instructors of the 
other sex, and she knew that if she were at school at Brighton it would 
be thought an advantage to her to be more or less in the hands of 
masters. She meditated on these mysterics and she at last remarked 
to Miss Overmore that if she should go to her mother perhaps the 
gentleman might become her tutor. 

“The gentleman?” The proposition was complicated enough to 
make Miss Overmore stare. 

“The one who’s with mamma. Mightn’t that make it right—as 
right as your being my governess makes it for you to be with papa?” 

Miss Overmore considered : she coloured a little ; then she embraced 
her ingenious disciple. “You're too sweet! I’m a rea/ governess.” 

* And couldn’t he be a real tutor?” 

“Of course not. He’s ignorant and bad.” 

“ Bad ?” Maisie echoed, with wonder. 

Her companion gave a queer little laugh at her tone. “ He’s ever 
so much younger——” But here she paused. 

“ Younger than you?” 

Miss Overmore laughed again; it was the first time Maisie had 
seen her approach so nearly to a giggle. “ Younger than—no matter 
whom. I don’t know anything about him, and I don’t want to,” she 
rather inconsequently added. “He’s not my sort, and I’m sure, my 
own darling, he’s not yours.” And she repeated the embrace with 
which her colloquies with Maisie almost always terminated and which 
made the child feel that er affection, at least, was a gage of safety. 
Parents had come to seem precarious, but governesses were evidently 
to be trusted. Maisie’s faith in Mrs. Wix, for instance, had suffered 
no lapse from the fact that all communication with her was tempo- 
rarily at an end. During the first weeks of their separation Clara 
Matilda’s mamma had repeatedly and dolefully written to her, and 
Maisie had answered with an excitement qualified only by ortho- 
graphical delays; but this correspondence had been duly submitted 
to Miss Overmore, with the final consequence of incurring a lively 
disapproval. It was this lady’s view that Mr. Farange wouldn’t care 
for it at all; and she ended by confessing—since her pupil pushed her 
—that she didn’t care for it herself. She was furiously jealous, she 
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said ; and that circumstance was only a new proof of her disinterested 
affection. She pronounced Mrs. Wix’s effusions moreover illiterate 
and unprofitable, and made no scruple of declaring it extraordinary 
that a woman in her senses should have placed the formation of her 
daughter’s mind in such ridiculous hands. Maisie was well aware 
that the proprietress of the old brown dress and the old, odd headgear 
was a very different class of person from Miss Overmore ; but it was 
now brought home to her with pain that she was educationally quite 
out of the question. She was buried for the time beneath a conclusive 
remark of Miss Overmore’s—‘“She’s really beyond a joke!” This 
remark was made as that charming woman held in her hand the last 
letter that Maisie was to receive from Mrs. Wix ; it was fortificd by 
a decree abolishing the preposterous tie. “ Must I then write and tell 
her?” the child bewilderedly inquired: she grew pale at the image 
of the dreadful things it appeared to be prescribed for her to say. 
“Don’t dream of it, my dear—/’// write: you may trust me!” cried 
Miss Overmore ; who indeed wrote to such purpose that a hush in 
which you could have heard a pin drop descended upon poor Mrs. Wix. 
She gave, for weeks and weeks, no sign whatever of life: it was as 
if she had been as effectually disposed of by Miss Overmore’s com- 
munication as her little girl, in the Harrow Road, had been disposed 
of by the terrible hansom. Her very silence became, after this, one 
of the largest elements of Maisie’s consciousness ; it proved a warm 
and habitable air, into which the child penetrated further than she 
dared ever to mention to her companions. Somewhere in the depths 
of it the dim straighteners were fixed upon her; somewhere out of 
the troubled little current Mrs. Wix was intensely waiting. 


VII. 


It quite fell in with this intensity that one day, on returning from a 
walk with the housemaid, Maisie should have found her in the hall, 
seated on the stool usually occupied by the telegraph-boys who haunted 
Beale Farange’s door and kicked their heels while, in his room, answers 
were concocted with the aid of smoke-puffs and growls. It had seemed 
to her on their parting that Mrs. Wix had reached the last limits 
of the squeeze, but she now felt those limits to be transcended and 
that the duration of her visitor’s hug was a direct reply to Miss 
Overmore’s act of abolition. She understood ina flash how the visit 
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had come to be possible—that Mrs. Wix, watching her chance, must 
have slipped in under protection of the fact that papa, always 
tormented, in spite of arguments, with the idea of a school, had, for 
a three days’ excursion to Brighton, absolutely insisted on the attendance 
of her adversary. It was true that when Maisie explained their absence 
and their important motive Mrs. Wix wore an expression so peculiar 
that it could only have had its origin in surprise. This contradiction, 
however, peeped out only to vanish, for at the very moment that, in 
the spirit of it, she threw herself afresh upon her young friend, a 
hansom crested with neat luggage rattled up to the door and 
Miss Overmore bounded out. The shock of her encounter with 
Mrs. Wix was less violent than Maisie had feared on seeing her and 
didn’t at all interfere with the sociable tone in which, in the presence of 
her rival, she explained to her little charge that she had returned, for a 
particular reason, a day sooner than she first intended. She had left 
papa—in such nice lodgings—at Brighton; but he would come back 
to his dear littlke home on the morrow. As for Mrs. Wix, papa’s 
companion supplied Maisie in later converse with the right word for 
the attitude of this personage: Mrs. Wix “stood up” to her in a 
manner that the child herself felt at the time to be astonishing. This 
occurred indeed after Miss Overmore had so far waived her interdict as 
to make a move to the dining-room, where, in the absence of any 
suggestion of sitting down, it was scarcely more than natural that even 
poor Mrs. Wix should stand up. Maisie immediately inquired if at 
Brighton, this time, anything had come of the possibility of a school ; 
to which, much to her surprise, Miss Overmore, who had always grandly 
repudiated it, replied, after an instant, but quite as if Mrs. Wix were 
not there— 

“Tt may be, darling, that something wz// come. The objection, I 
must tell you, has been quite removed.” 

At this it was still more startling to hear Mrs. Wix speak out with 
great firmness. “I don’t think, if you’ll allow me to say so, that there’s 
any arrangement by which the objection can be ‘removed.’ What has 
brought me here to-day is that I’ve a message for Maisie from dear 
Mrs. Farange.” 4 

The child’s heart gave a great thump. “Oh! mamma’s come 
back ?” 

“Not yet, sweet love, but she’s coming,” said Mrs. Wix, “and she 
has—most thoughtfully, you know—sent me on to prepare you.’ 
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“To prepare her for what, pray?” asked Miss Overmore, whose 
primitive mildness had evidently, with this news, taken a turn for the 
worse. 


Mrs. Wix quietly applied her straighteners to Miss Overmore’s 
florid loveliness. “ Well, Miss, for a very important communication.” 


“Can’t dear Mrs. Farange, as you so oddly call her, make her 
communications directly? Can’t she take the trouble to write to 
her only daughter?” the younger lady demanded. “ Maisie herself 
will tell you that it’s months and months since she has had so much 
as a word from her.” 

“Qh, but I’ve written to mamma!” cried the child as if this would 
do quite as well. 

“That makes her treatment of you all the greater scandal,” the 
governess in possession promptly declared. 

“Mrs. Farange is too well aware,” said Mrs. Wix, with sustained 
spirit, “of what becomes of her letters in this house.” 

Maisie’s sense of fairness hereupon interposed for her visitor. ‘ You 
know, Miss Overmore, that papa doesn’t like everything of mamma’s.” 

“No one likes, my dear, to be made the subject of such language as 
your mother’s letters contain. They were not fit for the innocent child 
to see,” Miss Overmore observed to Mrs. Wix. 

“Then I don’t know what you complain of, and she’s better without 
them. It serves every purpose that I’m in Mrs. Farange’s confidence.” 

Miss Overmore gave a scornful laugh. “Then you must be mixed 
up with some extraordinary proceedings.” 

“None so extraordinary,” cried Mrs. Wix, turning very pale, 
to say horrible things about the mother to the face of the helpless 
daughter.” 

“Things not a bit more horrible, I think,’ Miss Overmore rejoined, 


“ 


as 


“than those you, madam, appear to have come here to say about the 
father.” 

Mrs. Wix looked for a moment hard at Maisie; then turning again 
to her other interlocutress she spoke with a trembling voice. “I came 
to say nothing about him, and you must excuse Mrs. Farange and me 
if we are not so irreproachable as the companion of his travels.” 

The young woman thus described stared an instant at the audacity 
of the description—she apparently needed time to take it in. Maisie, 
however, gazing solemnly from one of the disputants to the other, 
observed that her answer, when it came, perched upon smiling lips 
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“It will do quite as well, no dcubt, if you come up to the requirements 
of the companion of Mrs. Farange’s.” 

Mrs. Wix broke into a queer laugh: it sounded to Maisie like 
an unsuccessful imitation of a neigh. “That’s just what I’m here to 
make known—how perfectly the poor lady comes up to them herself.” 
She straightened herself before the child. “You must take your 
mamma’s message, Maisie, and you must feel that her wishing me to 
come to you with it this way is a great proof of interest and affection. 
She sends you her particular love and announces to you that she’s 
engaged to be married to Sir Claude.” 

“Sir Claude?” Maisie wonderingly echoed. But while Mrs. Wix 
explained that this gentleman was a dear friend of Mrs. Farange’s, who 
had been of great assistance to her in getting to Florence and in 
making herself comfortable there for the winter, she was not too 
violently shaken to perceive her old friend’s enjoyment of the effect 
of this news on Miss Overmore. That young lady opened her eyes and 
flushed ; she immediately remarked that Mrs. Farange’s marriage would, 
of course, put an end to any further pretension to take her daughter 
back. Mrs. Wix inquired with astonishment why it should do anything 
of the sort, and Miss Overmore promptly gave as a reason that it was 
clearly but another dodge in a system of dodging. She wanted to 
get out of the bargain; why else had she now Icft Maisie on her father’s 
hands weeks and weeks beyond the time about which she had originally 
made such a fuss? It was vain for Mrs. Wix to represent—as she 
speciously proceeded to do—that all this time would be made up as 
soon as Mrs. Farange returned: she, Miss Overmore, knew nothing, 
thank heaven, about her confederate, but she was very sure that any 
person capable of forming that sort of relation with the lady in 
Florence was a person who could easily be put forward as objecting 
to the presence in his house of the fruit of a union that his dignity 
must ignore. It was u game like another, and Mrs. Wix’s visit was 
clearly the first move in it. Maisie found in this exchange of asperities 
a fresh incitement to the unformulated fatalism in which her observation 
of her own career had long since taken refuge ; and it was the beginning 
for her of a deeper prevision that, in spite of Miss Overmore’s brilliancy 
and Mrs. Wix’s passion, she should live to see a change in the nature 
of the struggle she appeared to have come into the world to produce. 
It would still be essentially a struggle, but its object would now be not 
to receive her. 
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Mrs. Wix, after Miss Overmore’s last demonstration, addressed 
herself wholly to the little girl, and, drawing from the pocket of her 
dingy old pelisse a small flat parcel, removed its envelope and wished 
to know if that looked like a gentleman who wouldn't be nice to 
everybody—let alone to a person he would be so sure to find so nice. 
Mrs. Farange, in the geniality of new-found happiness, had enclosed 
a “cabinet” photograph of Sir Claude, and. Maisie lost herself in 
admiration of the fair, smooth face, the regular features, the kind eyes, 
the amiable air, the general glossiness and smartness of her prospective 
stepfather—only vaguely puzzled to think that she should now have 
two fathers at once. Her researches had hitherto indicated that to 
incur a second parent of the same sex you had usually to lose the 
first. “ Jsn’¢ he sympathetic?” asked Mrs. Wix, who had clearly, on 
the strength of his charming portrait, made up her mind that Sir Claude 
promised her a future. “ You can see, I hope,” she added, with much 
expression, “that 4e’s a perfect gentleman!” Maisie had never before 
heard the word “sympathetic” applied to anybody’s face; it struck her 
very much and from that moment it agreeably remained with her. 
She testified, moreover, to the force of her own perception in a long, 
soft little sigh of response to the pleasant eyes that seemed to seek her 
acquaintance, to speak to her directly. “He’s quite lovely!” she 
declared to Mrs. Wix. Then eagerly, irrepressibly, as she still held 
the photograph and Sir Claude continued to fraternise, “Oh, can’t I 
keep it ?” she broke out. No sooner had she done so than she looked 
up from it at Miss Overmore: this was with the sudden instinct of 
appealing to the authority that had long ago impressed on her that 
she mustn’t ask for things. Miss Overmore, to her surprise, looked 
distant and rather odd, hesitating and giving her time to turn again 
to Mrs. Wix. Then Maisie saw that lady’s long face lengthen ; it was 
stricken and almost scared, as if her young friend really expected more 
of her than she had to give. The photograph was a possession that, 
direly denuded, she clung to, and there was a momentary struggle 
between her fond clutch of it and her capability of every sacrifice 
for her precarious pupil. With the acuteness of her years, however, 
Maisie saw that her own avidity would triumph, and she held out 
the picture to Miss Overmore as if she were quite proud of her 
mother. “Isn’t he just lovely?” she demanded while poor Mrs. Wix 
hungrily wavered, her straighteners largely covering it and her pelisse 
gathered about her with an intensity that strained its ancient seams, 
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“It was to me, darling,’ 


the visitor said, “that your mamma so 
generously sent it; but, of course, if it would give you particular 


” 


pleasure She faltered, only gasping her surrender. 

Miss Overmore continued extremely remote. “If the photograph’s 
your property, my dear, I shall be happy to oblige you by looking 
at it on some future occasion. But you must excuse me if I decline 
to touch any object belonging to Mrs. Wix.” 

Mrs. Wix by this time had grown very red. “You might as well 
see him this way, Miss,” she retorted, “as you certainly never will, I 
believe, in any other! Keep the pretty picture, by all means, my 
precious,” she went on; “Sir Claude will be happy himself, I daresay, 
to give me one with a kind inscription.” The pathetic quaver of this 
brave little boast was not lost upon Maisie, who threw herself so 
gratefully upon Mrs. Wix’s neck that on the termination of their 
embrace, the public tenderness of which, she felt, made up for the 
sacrifice she imposed, their companion had had time to lay a quick 
hand on Sir Claude and, with a glance at him or not, whisk him 
effectually out of sight. Released from the child’s arms Mrs. Wix 
looked about for the picture ; then she fixed Miss Overmore with a 
hard, dumb stare ; and finally, with her eyes on the little girl again, 
achieved the grimmest of smiles. “ Well, nothing matters, Maisie, 
because there’s another thing your mamma wrote about. She has 
made sure of me.” Even after her loyal hug Maisie felt like a small 
sneak as she glanced at Miss Overmore for permission to understand 
this. But Mrs. Wix left them in no doubt of what it meant. “She 
has definitely engaged me—for her return and for yours. Then you'll 
see for yourself.” Maisie, on the spot, quite believed she should ; but 
the prospect was suddenly thrown into confusion by an extraordinary 
demonstration from Miss Overmore. 

“Mrs. Wix,” said that young lady, “has some, undiscoverable 
reason for regarding your mother’s hold on you as strengthened by the 
fact that she’s about to marry. I wonder then—on that system—what 
Mrs. Wix will say to your father’s” 

Miss Overmore’s words were directed to her pupil, but her face, 
lighted with an irony that made it prettier even than ever before, was 
presented to the dingy figure that had stiffened itself for departure. 
The child’s discipline had been bewildering—it had ranged freely 
between the prescription that she was to answer when spoken to and 
the experience of lively penalties on obeying that prescription. This 
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time, nevertheless, she felt emboldened for risks ; above all as 
something still more bewildering seemed to have leaped into her sense 
of the relations of things. She raised to Miss Overmore’s face all the 
timidity of her eyes. “Do you mean papa’s hold on me—do you mean 
he’s about to marry ?” 

“Papa is not about to marry —papa zs married, my dear. Papa was 
married the day before yesterday at Brighton.” Miss Overmore 
glittered more gaily; on the spot it came over Maisie, and quite 
dazzlingly, that her pretty governess was a bride. “ He’s my husband, 
if you please, and I’m his little wife. So ow we'll see who’s your little 
mother!” She caught her pupil to her bosom in a manner that was 
not to have been outdone by the emissary of her predecessor, and a few 
moments later, when things had lurched back into their places, that 
poor lady, quite defeated of the last word, had soundlessly taken flight. 


VIII. 


After Mrs. Wix’s retreat, Miss Overmore appeared to recognise that 
she was not exactly in a position to denounce Ida Farange’s second 
union ; but she drew from a table-drawer the photograph of Sir Claude 
and, standing there before Maisie, bént her eyes on it for some 
moments. 

“Tsn’t he beautiful?” the child ingenuously asked. 

Her companion hesitated. “ No—he’s horrid,” she, to Maisie’s 
surprise, sharply returned. But she looked for another minute; after 
which she handed back the picture. It appeared to Maisie herself to 
exhibit a fresh attraction, and she was embarrassed, for she had never 
before had occasion to differ from her lovely friend. So she only could 
ask what, such being the case, she should do with it: should she put 
it quite away—where it wouldn’t be there to offend? On this Miss 
Overmore again deliberated ; then she said unexpectedly: “ Put it.on 
the schoolroom mantelpiece.” 

Maisie had apprehensions. “Won't papa dislike to see it there?” 

“Very much indeed ; but that won’t matter zow.” Miss Overmore 
spoke with peculiar significance and to her pupil’s mystification. 

“On account of the marriage?” Maisie inquired. 

Miss Overmore laughed, and Maisie could see that in spite of the 
irritation produced by Mrs. Wix she was in high spirits. “Which 
marriage do you mean?” 
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With the question put to her it suddenly seemed to the child that 
she didn’t know, and she felt that she looked foolish. So she took 
refuge in saying: “Shall you be different ?” This was a full 
implication that the bride of Sir Claude would be. 

“As your father’s wedded wife? Utterly!” Miss Overmore replied. 
And the difference began, of course, in her being addressed, even by 
Maisie, from that day and by her particular request, as Mrs. Beale. 
It was there indeed, also, that it almost ended, for except that the 
child could reflect that she should presently have four parents in all, 
and also that at the end of three months the staircase, for a little girl 
hanging over banisters, sent up the deepening rustle of more delicate 
advances, everything made the same impression as before. Mrs. Beale 
had very pretty frocks, but Miss Overmore’s had been quite as good, 
and if papa was much fonder of his second wife than he had been of 
his first, Maisie had foreseen that fondness and followed its develop- 
ment almost as closely as the victim of it. There was little, indeed, 
in the relations of her companions that her precocious experience 
couldn’t explain, for if they struck her as after all rather deficient in 
that air of the honeymoon of which she had so often heard—in much 
detail, for instance, from Mrs. Wix—it was natural to judge this circum- 
stance in the light of papa’s proved disposition to contest the empire of 
the matrimonial tie. His honeymoon, when he came back from Brighton 
—not on the morrow of Mrs. Wix’s visit, and not, oddly, till several 
days later—his honeymoon was perhaps perceptibly tinged with the 
dawn of a later stage of wedlock. There were things ‘as to which, for 
Mrs. Beale, as the child had learnt, his dislike wouldn’t matter now, 
and their number increased so that such a trifle as his hostility to the 
photograph of Sir Claude quite dropped out of view. This pleasing 
object found a conspicuous place in the schoolroom, which, in truth, 
Mr. Farange seldom entered and in which silent admiration formed, 
during the time I speak of, almost the sole scholastic exercise of 
Mrs. Beale’s pupil. 

Maisie was not long in seeing just what her stepmother had meant 
by the difference she should show as Mrs. Beale. If she was her father’s 
wife she wasn’t her own governess, and if her presence had had formerly 
to be made regular by the theory of a humble function she was now on 
a footing that dispensed with all theories and was inconsistent with all 
servitude. That was what she had meant by the removal of the obstacle 
to a school ; her small companion was no longer required at home as— 
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it was Mrs. Beale’s own amusing word—a little duenna. The objection 
to a successor to Miss Overmore remained : it was composed frankly of 
the fact, of which Mrs. Beale granted the full absurdity, that she was 
too awfully fond of her stepdaughter to bring herself to see her in vulgar 
and mercenary hands. The note of this particular danger emboldened 
Maisie to put in a word for Mrs. Wix, the modest measure of whose 
avidity she had taken from the first; but Mrs. Beale disposed afresh 
and effectually of a candidate who would be sure to act in some horrible 
and insidious way in Ida’s interest, and who moreover was personally 
loathsome and as ignorant as a fish. She made also no less of a secret of 
the awkward fact that a good school would be hideously expensive, and 
of the further circumstance, which seemed to put an end to everything, 
that when it came to the point papa, in spite of his previous clamour, 
was really most nasty about paying. ‘“ Would you believe,” Mrs. Beale 
confidentially asked of her little charge, “that he says I’m a worse 
expense than ever and that a daughter and a wife together are really 
more than he can afford?” It was thus that the splendid school at 
Brighton lost itself in the haze of larger questions, though the fear that 
it would provoke Ida to leap into the breach subsided with her 
prolonged, her quite shameless non-appearance. Her daughter and her 
successor were therefore left to gaze in united but helpless blankness 
at all that Maisie was not learning. 

This quantity was so great as to fill the child’s days with a sense of 
intermission to which even French Lisette gave no accent—with finished 
games and unanswered questions and dreaded tests ; with the habit, 
above all, in her watch for a change, of hanging over banisters when the 
door-bell sounded. This was the great refuge of her impatience, but 
what she heard at such times was a clatter of gaiety downstairs ; the 
impression of which, from her earliest childhood, had built up in her the 
belief that the grown-up time was the time of real amusement and 
above all of real intimacy. Even Lisette,even Mrs. Wix had never, she 
felt, in spite of hugs and tears, been so intimate with her as so many 
persons at present were with Mrs. Beale and as so many others of old 
had been with Mrs. Farange. The note of hilarity brought people 
together still more than the note of melancholy, which was the one 
exclusively sounded, for instance, by poor Mrs. Wix. Maisie, in these 
days, preferred none the less that domestic revels should be wafted to 
her from a distance: she felt sadly unsupported for facing the interro- 
gatory of the drawing-room. That was a reason the more for making 
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the most of Susan Ash, who, in her quality of under-housemaid, moved 
at a very different level, and who, none the less, was much depended 
upon out of doors. She was a guide to peregrinations that had little in 
common with those intensely definite airings that had left with the child 
a vivid memory of the regulated mind of Moddle. There were under 
Moddle’s system no dawdles at shop-windows and no nudges, in Oxford 
Street, of “I say, look at ’ev!” There was an inexorable treatment of 
crossings and a serene exemption from the fear that—especially at 
corners, of which she was yet weakly fond—haunted the housemaid, the 
fear of being, as she ominously said, “ spoken to.” The dangers of the 
town, equally with its diversions, added to Maisie’s sense of being 
untutored and unclaimed. 

The situation, however, had taken a twist when, on another of her 
returns, at Susan’s side, extremely tired, from the pursuit of exercise 
qualified by much hovering, she encountered another emotion. She 
on this occasion learnt at the door that her instant attendance was 
requested in the drawing-room. Crossing the threshold in a cloud 
of shame she discerned through the blur Mrs. Beale seated there with 
a gentleman who immediately drew the pain from her predicament 
by rising before her as the original of the photograph of Sir Claude. 
She felt the moment she looked at him that he was by far the most 
radiant person with whom she had yet been concerned, and her pleasure 
in seeing him, in knowing that he took hold of her and kissed her, as 
quickly throbbed into a strange, shy pride in him, a perception of 
his making up for her fallen state, for Susan’s public nudges, which 
quite bruised her, and for all the lessons that, in the dead schoolroom, 
where at times she was almost afraid to stay alone, she was bored 
with not having. It was as if he had told her on the spot that he 
belonged to her, so that she could already show him off and see the 
effect he produced. No, nothing else that was most beautiful that 
had ever belonged to her could kindle that particular joy — not 
Mrs. Beale at that very moment, not papa when he was gay, nor 
mamma when she was dressed, nor Lisette when she was new. The 
joy almost overflowed in tears when he laid his hand on her and 
drew her to him, telling her, with a smile of which the promise was 
as bright as that of a Christmas-tree, that he knew her ever so well 
by her mother, but had come to see her now so that he might know 
her really. She could see that his view of the way “really” to know 
her was to make her come away with him, and, further, that this was 
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what he was there for and had already been some time: arranging it 
with Mrs. Beale and getting on with that lady in a manner evidently 
not at all affected by her having, on the arrival of his portrait, thought 
of him so ill. They had grown almost intimate—or had the air of it 
—over their discussion; and it was still further conveyed to Maisie 
that Mrs. Beale had made no secret, and would make yet less of one, 
of all that it cost to let her go. “You seem so tremendously eager,” 
she said to the child, “that I hope you're at least clear about 
Sir Claude’s relation to you. It doesn’t appear to occur to him to give 
you the necessary reassurance.” 

Maisie, a trifle mystified, turned quickly to her new friend. “Why 
it’s of course that you’re married to her, isn’t it ?” 

Her anxious emphasis started them off, as she had learned to call 
it ; this was the echo she infallibly and now quite resignedly produced ; 
moreover Sir Claude’s laughter was an indistinguishable part of the 
sweetness of his being there. “We've been married, my dear child, 
three months, and my interest in you is a consequence, don’t you know, 
of my great affection for your mother. In coming here it’s of course 
for your mother I’m acting.” 

“Oh, I know,” Maisie said, with all the candour of her competence. 
“She can’t come herself—except just to the door.” Then as she 
thought afresh : “ Can’t she come even to the door now?” 

“There you are!” Mrs. Beale exclaimed to Sir Claude. She spoke 
as if his dilemma were ludicrous. 

His kind face, in an hesitation, seemed to recognise it; but he 
answered the child with a frank smile: “ No—not very well.” 

“ Because she has married you?” 

He promptly accepted this reason. “Well, that has a good deal to 
do with it.” 

He was so delightful to talk to that Maisie pursued the subject. 
‘But papa—Ae has married Miss Overmore.” 

“Yes, and you'll see that he won’t come for you at your mother’s,” 
that lady interposed. 

“Yes, but that won’t be for a long time,” Maisie hastened to 
respond. 

“We won’t talk about it now—you’ve months and months to put 
in first.” And Sir Claude drew her closer. 

“ Ah, that’s what makes it so hard to give her up!” Mrs. Beale 
sighed, holding out her arms to her stepdaughter. Maisie, quitting 
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Sir Claude, went over to them and, clasped in a still tenderer embrace, 
felt entrancingly the expansion of the field of happiness. “ /’// come for 
you,” said her stepmother, “if Sir Claude keeps you too long: we 
must make him quite understand that! Don’t talk to me about her 
ladyship!” she went on, to their visitor, so familiarly that it was almost 
as if they must have met before. “I know her ladyship as if I had 
made her. They’re a pretty pair of parents!” Mrs. Beale exclaimed. 

Maisie had so often heard them called so that the remark diverted 
her but an instant from the agreeable wonder of this grand new form 
of allusion to her mother; and that, in its turn, presently left her free 
to catch at the pleasant possibility, in connexion with herself, of a 
relation much happier as between Mrs. Beale and Sir Claude than as 
between mamma and papa. Still the next thing that happened was 
that her interest in such a relation brought to her lips a fresh question. 
“Have you seen papa?” she asked of Sir Claude. 

It was the signal for their going off again, as her small stoicism had 
perfectly taken for granted that it would be. All that Mrs. Beale had, 
nevertheless, to add was the vague apparent sarcasm: “Oh, papa!” 

“I’m assured he’s not at home,” Sir Claude replied to the child ; 
“but if he had been I should have hoped for the pleasure of seeing 
him.” 

“Won't he mind your coming?” Maisie went on. 

“Oh, you bad little girl!” Mrs. Beale humorously protested. 

The child could see that at this Sir Claude, though still moved to 
mirth, coloured a little ; but he spoke to her very kindly. “That’s just 
what I came to see, you know—whether your father wou/d mind. But 
Mrs. Beale appears strongly of the opinion that he won’t.” 

This lady promptly justified her opinion to her stepdaughter. “It 
will be very interesting, my dear, you know, to find out what it is, 
to-day, that your father does mind. I’m sure / don’t know!”—and she 
repeated, though with perceptible resignation, her sigh of a moment 
before. “Your father, darling, is a very odd person indeed.” She 
turned with this, smiling, to Sir Claude. “ But, perhaps, it’s hardly 
civil for me to say that of his not objecting to have you in the house. 
If you knew some of the people he does have!” 

Maisie knew them all, and none indeed were to be compared to 
Sir Claude. He laughed back at Mrs. Beale; he looked at such 
moments quite as Mrs. Wix, in the long stories she told her pupil, 
always described the lovers of her distressed beauties—“ the perfect 
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gentleman and strikingly handsome.” He got up, to the child’s regret, 
as if he were going. “Oh, I daresay we should be all right!” 

Mrs. Beale once more gathered in her little charge, holding her 
close and looking thoughtfully over her head at their visitor. “It’s so 
charming—for a man of your type—to have wanted her so much!” 

“What do you know about my type?” Sir Claude inquired. 
“Whatever it may be,I daresay it deceives you. The truth about me 
is simply that I’m the most unappreciated of—what do you call the 
fellows ?—‘family-men.’ Yes, I’m a family-man; upon my honour I 
am!” 

“Then why on earth,” cried Mrs. Beale, “ didn’t you marry a family- 
woman ?” 

Sir Claude looked at her hard. “ You know who one marries, I 
think. Besides, there ave no family-women—hanged if there are! 
None of them want any children—hanged if they do!” 

His account of the matter was most interesting, and Maisie, as if it 
were of bad omen for her, stared at the picture in some dismay. At 
the same time she felt, through encircling arms, her protectress hesitate. 
“You do come out with things! But you mean her ladyship doesn’t 
want any—really ?” 


“Won't hear of them—simply. But she can’t help the one she has 


” 


got.” And with this Sir Claude’s eyes rested on the little girl in a way 
that seemed to her to mask her mother’s attitude with the conscientious- 
ness of his own. “She must make the best of her, don’t you see? If 
only for the look of the thing, don’t you know, one wants one’s wife to 
take the proper line about her child.” 

“Oh, I know what one wants! ” Mrs. Beale declared with a 
competence that evidently impressed her interlocutor. 

“Well, if you keep 42 up—and I daresay you’ve had worry enough 
—why shouldn’t I keep Ida? What’s sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander—or the other way round, don’t you know. I mean to sce 
the thing through.” 

Mrs. Beale, for a minute, still with her eyes on him as he leaned 
upon the chimney-piece, appeared to turn this over. “You're just a 
wonder of kindness—that’s what you are!” she said at last. “ A lady’s 
expected to have natural feelings, But your horrible sex Isn’t it 
a horrible sex, little love?” she demanded, with her cheek upon her 
stepdaughter’s. 

“Oh, I like gentlemen best” Maisie lucidly replied. 
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The words were taken up merrily. “That’s a good one for you!” 
Sir Claude exclaimed to Mrs. Beale. 

“ No,” said that lady: “I’ve only to remember the women she sees 
at her mother’s.” 

“ Ah, they’re very nice now,” Sir Claude returned. 

“What do you call nice?” 

“ Well, they’re all right.” 

“ That doesn’t answer me,” said Mrs. Beale ; “but I daresay you do 
take care of them. That makes you more of an angel to want this job 
too.” She playfully whacked her smaller companion. 

“T’m not an angel—I’m an old grandmother,” Sir Claude declared. 
“JT like babies—I always did. If we go to smash I shall look for a 
place as nurserymaid.” 

Maisie, in her charmed mood, drank in an imputation on her years 
which at another moment might have been bitter; but the charm was 
sensibly interrupted by Mrs. Beale’s screwing her round and gazing 
fondly into her eyes. “You're willing to leave me, you wretch ?” 

The little girl deliberated ; even her attachment to this bright 
presence had become as a cord she must suddenly snap. But she 
snapped it very gently. “Isn’t it my turn for mamma?” 

“You're a horrible little hypocrite! The less, I think, now said 
about ‘turns’ the better,” Mrs. Beale made answer. “JZ know whose 
turn it is. You’ve not such a passion for your mother !” 

“TI say, I say: do look out!” Sir Claude quite amiably protested. 

“There’s nothing she hasn’t heard. But it doesn’t matter—it hasn’t 
spoiled her. If you knew what it costs me to part with you!” she 
went on to Maisie. 

Sir Claude watched her as she charmingly clung to the child. “I’m 
so glad you really care for her. That’s so much to the good.” 

Mrs. Beale slowly got up, still with her hands on Maisie, but emitting 
a little soft exhalation. “Well, if you’re glad, that may help us; for I 
assure you that I shall never give up any rights in her that I may 
consider that, by my own sacrifices, I’ve acquired. I shall hold very 
fast to my interest in her. What seems to have happened is that she 
has brought you and me together.” 

“She has brought you and me together,” said Sir Claude. . 

The cheerfulness of his assent to this proposition was contagious, 
and Maisie broke out almost with enthusiasm: “I’ve brought you and 
her together!” 
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Her companions, of course, laughed anew, and Mrs. Beale gave 
her an affectionate shake. “You little monster—take care what you 
do! But that’s what she does do,” she continued to Sir Claude. “She 
did it to me and Beale.” 

“Well, then,” he said to Maisie, “ you must try the trick at our place.” 
He held out his hand to her again. “ Will you come now?” 

“Now—just as 1am?” She turned with an immense appeal to her 
stepmother, taking a leap over the mountain of “mending,” the abyss 
of packing, that had loomed and yawned before her. “Oh, may I?” 

Mrs. Beale addressed her assent to Sir Claude. “As well so as 
any other way. I'll send on her things to-morrow.” Then she gave 
a tug to the child’s coat, glancing at her up and down with some 
ruefulness. ‘“She’s not turned out as / should like—her mother will 
pull her to pieces. But what’s one to do—with nothing to do it on? 
And she’s better than when she came—you can tell her mother that. 
I’m sorry to have to say it to you—but the poor child was a sight!” 

“Oh, 7°77 turn her out!” the visitor cordially announced. 

“T shall like to see how!” Mrs. Beale appeared much amused. 
“You must bring her to show me—we can manage that. Good-bye, 
little fright.” And her last word to Sir Claude was that she would 
keep him up to the mark. 

HENRY JAMES, 


(To be continued.) 





THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


‘ The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 
gravity of the agricultural situation.” — Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Second Report. 


III—TueE DAIRY 


BACON AND HAMS 


S we have seen, there is a marked increase in recent years in the 
Import of Pig-meat. Let us particularise a little in the matter 
of Bacon and Hams. The shortest way is to relate the con- 

sumption per head in different years. Well: the annual consumption 
per head for the United Kingdom amounted to an average of Is. 3d. 
for the five years 66-70 ; of 5s. 2d. for the five years ’76-80; of 4s. 11d. 
for the five years ’86-90 ; and of 5s. 7d. for the five years ’91-95. The 
slight fall between ’86 and ’90 compared with the average of ten years 
carlier, does not imply any decreased consumption, but only a lowered 
price. There was an increase in quantity, as the following table 
shows :— 


Average Annual Import of Bacon and Hams. 





66-70. | ’76-80. . 91-95. | 96. 


1 apeeasiaeeenenehaneetsiese 


579,518 31420, 505 3,285,519 3,668,699 
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| 





44,158 689,391 | 957,835 1,167,530 





The chief sources of this supply are here tabulated :— 
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Import of Bacons and Hams in ’95. 


BACON. 





Cwts. LZ 





United States — ons a 2,649,482 4,586,089 
Denmark ... ee aaa ws -¥,013,930 2,504,697 
Canada as a ee oad 268,886 500,835 
Other foreign countries... <i 129,533 331,570 


Other British possessions... wae 1,587 2,788 





TOTAL ... poe ia «| 4,063,418 7;925,979 











Cwts. £ 





United States oes we .--| 1,203,157 2,697,486 
Canada sas re ae vel 81,707 186,141 
Other foreign countries... ae 4,352 13,701 


Other British possessious wen 690 





TOTAL ... ss ae . 1,289,518 2,898,018 








From these figures you will note that we cannot comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that we are helping the Colonies; for less than One- 
Fifteenth of the Pigs concerned were stuck under the Union Jack. 
It may also be of interest to observe that Denmark is increasing her 
Export at a splendid pace. Thus— 


Our Import of Danish Bacon and Hams. 


| 
92. | 93- 94. 
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| 
cwts. | cwts. | cwts. cwts. cwts. 


675,882 719,124 | 768,613 1,015,755 1,222,114 
| (Bacon only). 
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In fact, little Denmark is rapidly becoming as formidable a menace 
to a number of our Food Industries as Germany to a number of our 
Manufactures. It was Germany, by-the-bye, which, all unwittingly— 
(for German dealings with Denmark are not marked by deliberate 
benevolence)—gave Denmark her start in Bacon-Curing. The Danes 
used to export their Pigs alive, mostly to Germany. In ’87 swine-fever 
broke out in Denmark, and Germany prohibited the Danish Pig. But 
the Danes had learned the virtue of co-operation, and they started 
“slaughteries” : that is, co-operative Bacon-Curing Factories: for 
themselves, though hitherto Bacon-Curing was all but unknown among 
them. How they have fared my figures show. I may add that the 
Danish Government subsidizes heavily the steamships which carry 
Danish bacon to this country, and gives very low rates on the State 
railways. It has sent its swine-expert to England to buy Yorkshire 
boars for the improvement of the Danish breeds, and has defrayed 
the cost of a mission for the study of our Bacon-Curing methods.* 
Now the Dane boasts, in the words of a Co-operative Factory manager : 
—“We Danes are not afraid of any competition in this bacon-curing 
business. We have a Co-operative Creamery in every parish in the 
country, and with the separated milk and Black Sea barley we are 
able to raise a pig fit for the factory in six months, and to raise him 
cheaper than can be done in any country in Europe.” f 


Fraudulent Pig-Meat 


The Butcher is not alone in dishonesty: the Provision Dealer is with 
him hand to fist. I have shown you how immense is our Import of 
Foreign Hams and Bacon: yet experience tells that very little 
is sold in our provision shops. What we buy is all “Best Wilt- 
shire,” or “ Superior Irish,” or “ Fine Yorkshire,” or occasionally, by 
way of a change, “Cumberland.” Of course, the most of it is 
American or Danish ; but the method of deception varies. Sometimes 
the Bacon or the Ham is branded English. Then, because of that 
inconvenient piece of legislation, the Merchandise Marks Act, the words 
“ Produced in Denmark” (or whatever the country) are stamped on it 
also—but in tiny characters. This is when the Bacon is green, and the 
insignificant birthmark can be obliterated by the simple (and necessary) 





* See Mr. T. P. Gill’s interesting Report to the Ir sh Recess Committee, and Zhe Jrish 
Homestead, 14th December, 1895. 


+ The Irish Homestead, 14th December, 1895. 
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process of smoking. Or—a yet more frequent trick—the meat comes 
over unmarked ; the brand, including the birthmark, is put upon the 
wrapper ; this wrapper is removed before the retail dealer’s shop is 
reached ; and the Bacon is then ready for a tin ticket inviting the 
unsuspicious housewife to purchase “Best Waterford.” Usually this 
fraudulent stuff is sold at a lower price than the genuine article 
commands—sometimes at a lower price than that at which the genuine 
article can be produced. Instances were adduced before the Committee 
on the Marking of Foreign Meat. An advertisement was shown which 
offered “Real Wiltshire Bacon” at 64d. a lb., and “ Splendid Wiltshire 
Hams” at 8¢.; but Mr. Harris, of a famous Wiltshire firm, told the 
Committee that Wiltshire bacon could not be produced under 8d. or 
9@.alb. The British housewife in her practical pursuit of a bargain 
(which her husband thinks to secure by voting against Fair Trade) 
gives no consideration to these facts : she goes home delighting in the 
enterprising Mr. Jones’s Home-Cured at 3d. a Ib. less than that old- 
fashioned Mr. Smith’s. Of course, this exceeding cheapness is only 
present when the stress of competition is felt: at other times, your 
virtuous Provision Dealer makes the Foreign article to approximate in 
price more closely to the English one, whose name it bears. In any 
event both Producer and Consumer are damnified. The Producer has 
to cut his prices to the last farthing, in order to cope in some measure 
with the increasing Foreign competition ; the theft of his brand tarnishes 
his repute, and induces the Customer to believe that Home-Curing is 
not so excellent a performance after all ; while the Consumer is injured 
by contact with an inferior article, inasmuch as, according to current 
report, whatever the equality in breeding between English and Foreign 
Pigs, the English Pig is much better fed than his alien rival—a con- 
sideration of a certain importance, surely? For example, it is said that 
the American Pig is fed on the ejecta of maize-eating cattle, which 
cattle he must follow, or starve. Here is yet another urgent argument 
in favour of extending the Merchandise Marks Act. Every Ham and 
every side of Bacon entering this country should be branded, deeply 
and plainly, with its birthmark ; the good, easy trick of labelling the 
package only must be repressed ; and in respect of imported “ Wet,” 
any attempt at deletion by means of the process of smoking should be 
heavily penalised. There is no possible room for the objection which 
interested persons profess to entertain in respect to Fresh Meat: that 
branding would be injurious. The best Home-cured is branded now, 
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and suffers no harm thereby ; the Meat is not injured, and the Mark is 
welcomed as a guarantee. 

Much harm is also wrought upon the home trade by the middle- 
man’s sweating. This is especially felt in Ireland, where the pig (as 
has been aptly said) is “a sort of savings bank” to the cottager. But 
it is a savings bank which brings in a very meagre interest now. 
Mr. R. A. Anderson, in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, told of the existence of three and sometimes four middle- 
men who come between the cottager and the curing factory, and sweat 
his profits away.* But Mr. Anderson is the indefatigable Secretary 
of a society which is striving hard, and with apparently favourable 
prospects, to induce these unfortunate pig-owners to start co-operative 
bacon factories for themselves, and so escape the vultures. 


BUTTER 


There is an intimate connexion between Butter and Bacon. The 
butter-maker has a by-product—the separated milk—wherewith he may 
feed his young stock, and rear pigs at a minimum of expense. This is 
a point of economy which too often glances aside from the hard head 
of the British Farmer. He prefers—good easy man—to sell his milk 
whole, whereby he gets no Cream for Butter, nor Milk for Cheese, nor 
separated milk for calves and pigs ; but a big bill to pay for foodstuffs. 
He also gets a price for his milk which leaves a very unsatisfactory 
margin of profit, and in consequence he fills the air at the market 
ordinary with vehement remarks concerning hard times. No one 
doubts that hard times are there; assuredly I do not. Nor (as my 
readers are aware) do I desire to cast the whole burden upon the 
Farmer. Still, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the truth that, so 
far as Dairy Farmers are concerned, their devotion to Milk is certainly 
the cause of much of the trouble. Butter (to say nothing of Dairy-fed 
Bacon) is a much surer way of salvation. But what are the facts? 
The British Isles, superb in their Dairy capacities, are now the dumping 
ground of Foreign Dairy Produce. And the evil is increasing. 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, A/inutes of Evidence, Vol. III, p. 389. 
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The Import Trade 
Imports of Butter and Margarine* into the United Kingdom. 
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Average 
84-93. 


Average 
64-73. 


Aver2ge 
74-83. 


cwts. 


3,963,881 


cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 


1,910,832 2,967,274 3,084,160 3,765,830 


1,171.394 








Increased population does not account for this increased custom at 
Foreign Butter Shops. Thus :— 


Imported Butter and Margarine consumed in the United Kingdom 
per Head of the Population. 
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Average 
64-73. 


Ibs. 


43 





Average 
74-83. 


Ibs. 
63 


Average 
"84-93. 


Ibs. 
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And this is where it comes from :-— 


Imports in 1896. 
Butter. 


From Denmark 
» France 
» Sweden : 
» Holland wi 
» United States 
» Germany ... 
» Other Countries 


From Victoria 
» Canada 
» New Zealand Bs 
» New South Wales ... 


Total cwts. 


Cwts. 
1,228,784 
467,601 
323,829 
234,469 
141,553 
107,825 
226,514 


154,865 
88,357 
56,373 

7.777 


3,037 947 





* I have included Margarine because, until ’86, it was not separately denoted in the Board 


of Trade Returns. 
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Margarine. 
Cwts. 
From Holland on oie re wis 861,887 
» France ain aie a wi 30,523 
» Norway iad “a eS oe 10,158 
» Other Countries... an wre 23,366 


Total cwts.... oni 925,934 


There are no statistics of Butter Production in Britain. The nearest 
approach to information lies in the number of cows which the country 
carries ; but this is no guide, because our farmers are abandoning 
Butter-making for Milk-selling. But, in so far as the figures are 
any indication of the state of the Dairy, here are some comparative 
statistics :—The average number of cows in the United Kingdom in 
76-80 was 3,724,000: it is now 4,000,000. Denmark in ’71 fed 
807,000 cows: she now supports about 1,000,000. The United States 
fed 9,000,000 head in ’70: by ’93 the number had increased to 
16,500,000. <A similar development is reported from Canada. I do 
not know the proportion which the cows in Australia bear to the rest 
of the cattle; but the total head is increasing at a tremendous rate. 
For example, the Australian Colonies held 8,230,000 head in ’86, and 
11,872,000 in ’91.* Recent years have seen great improvements in 
Dairy processes, and other countries have taken full advantage of 
them to increase their output of Butter. But the British Dairy 
Farmer has stood aside, and has been shoved out of a growing market, 
as we have seen. So now you have a large London dealer calculating 
that, of all the Butter he sells, about 15 or 20 per cent. only comes 
from Ireland: the member of the United Kingdom which makes of 
Butter a speciality.f 

Nor does foreign competition stop at edging out the home-made 
article: it also diminishes the price realised. Irish Butter (which once 
commanded the top price in the home market) is down beneath the 
Foreigner now, and in one year (93-94) went down 13d. because of 
foreign competition. In England the same tale is told. Yorkshire 
Butter makes 3d. in the lb. less than Danish ;{ yet every shop in Leeds 
is half filled with Danish. The falls in the English article have been 





* See Board of Trade Journal for December, 1894, pp. 647-8. 
+ Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 448. 
} Zbid., Vol. IV, pp. 403-5. 
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disastrous. During the Seventies prices ranged between Is. 2d. and 
Is. 10d. a lb.—sometimes more: the middle Nineties have seen them 
hovering between Iod. and 1s. 4a4.—often less. The foreign stuff has 
held a more even way. To take a few examples :—In ’67 imported 
Butter commanded £513 a cwt.; in ’77, £5°83; in ’87, 45°29; in 
395, £5°04. In some parts the Foreigner bids fair to drive the British 
Butter-Maker clean out of existence. A witness from the Border- 
Country prophesied to the Royal Commission on Agriculture that, 
unless the Imports ceased (probably he only meant was substantially 
checked) the industry in his district would be destroyed ; for it was 
forcing down home prices to the point at which profitable manufacture 
ceases. This witness, it may be added, admitted that English Butter 
was badly made, and so got placed as it deserved.* 









Why Denmark Beats Us 









As my tables show, our chief competitor is Denmark. That little 
country (her total area is’ less than an Eighth of ours, her cultivated t 
area little more than a Ninth, her total population about an Eighteenth) : 
has practically captured the English market, and has done it by the \ 
most resolute and praiseworthy efforts. Indeed, the English trade is 
almost the one item of importance in the Danish Dairy Farmer’s ' 
purview. Not only does nearly all the Butter he exports (about H 
97 per cent.) come to this country, but most of what he makes is I 
exported. For the wants of that small population are easily satisfied ; 
more especially as in the bulk it displays a frugal preference for 
imported margarine. The Export of Butter has multiplied about 
ninefold within a generation ! 

It has been said that the most valuable part of the Danish Farmer’s 
holding is the four inches at the top of his head. The epigram is a 
trifle solid, but the truth it sets forth is beyond controversy. The short 
explanation of the Dane’s achievement may be put in Major Craigie’s 
words :—“I think there is a combination of intelligence, education, 
Government assistance, and co-operation.” Let us deal with the 
last item first. It is estimated that Denmark contains about 1,200 
Co-operative Dairies. The central idea of the Danish Co-operative 
Dairy is that it should form in a sense the axis around which the 
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* Royal Commission on Agriculture, AZinwutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 255. 
t Jbid., Vol. III, p. 227. 
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Dairy-Farms of the neighbourhood revolve. That is to say, the Farmers 
of a certain district unite into a Society, and erect a Dairy, or Creamery, 
whereto they take their milk, or cream, and whereat they are paid for 
quality as well as quantity. The Butter is churned at the Creamery and 
sold therefrom, the profits going to the Farmers themselves. That, in 
brief, is the principle ; but as it is so important a factor in the success 
of Danish Butter in the English market it may be worth while to 
glance in a little more detail at the institution. Follows a précis of 
the articles of association of a typical Danish Dairy Society :— 

The object of a Co-operative Dairy Association is to erect a dairy 
and to secure to members the highest possible profits on their cows, by 
separating the milk in centrifugal separators and manufacturing the 
cream into Butter for sale ; part of the separated milk to be made into 
skim-milk cheese sufficient for the needs of members and the neighbour- 
hood, the rest of the separated milk, with the butter milk and the whey, 
to be sold to members at a fair price. In this Association a member has 
as many votes as he has cows: subject to which qualification, the Society 
is framed on a democratic basis. A Dairyman is engaged at a small 
fixed salary (with free lodging and other perquisites), and is also paid 
on commission, and engages the necessary assistants. Milk is paid for 
according to the fat contents, and is weighed on its arrival at the Dairy. 
Provision is made for the preliminary devotion of profits to working 
expenses and the extinction of the debt incurred in original construc- 
tion, and losses are borne by members in proportion to the quantity of 
milk they deliver ; when the debt is paid off, the value of the Society’s 
assets are apportioned as shares among the members in ratio to the 
quantity of milk they have delivered. Afterwards the yearly profits are 
divided in such a way that, in the first place, 5 per cent. is paid on each 
share ; when the remainder is distributed in proportion to the value of 
milk delivered by each member during the previous year. The Dairy 
undertakes the transport of milk from the farms, unless the quantity 
per day be less than 100 lbs., when the farmer has to bring his milk 
to the nearest high road along which the Dairy cart runs. Members 
must keep their transport churns perfectly clean, and must look to it 
that the milking is properly done, that the milk is immediately passed 
through the strainer into the churns, and that the churns are placed in 
cold water, to be changed when necessary. It is forbidden to send to 
the Dairy milk from sick cows, or from cows with calf until five days 
after calving ; and these rules are maintained by fines. Exclusiveness 
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is also ensured by forbidding members to sell Butter or Cheese, or to 
sell their milk to other dairies, though they may sell milk to peasants 
in the neighbourhood. The members have the privilege of buying 
Butter for private consumption at a price equivalent to the cost of 
production. Then stringent rules (the breaking of which is visited by 
substantial fines) are imposed upon members with respect to the feeding 
of their cows; cabbage, turnip-tops, and kohlrabi-tops are absolutely - 
forbidden ; other questionable foodstuffs may only be used when the 
Dairyman is notified thereof, so that special attention may be given to 
the quality of the milk delivered to him, and, if any flavour be injured 
thereby, the Dairyman may refuse to receive it. The Directorate 
arranges for the purchase of feeding materials in bulk, as well as 
grass-seeds and plants, and delivers the same to members. To ensure 
a good aroma, members are bound to purchase as much rape-cake as 
shall furnish at least one pound daily to each cow during the winter. 
The Directorate and the Dairyman have powers of visitation, and fines 
are inflicted for concealment or false information. For the preservation 
of the separated milk and the checking of infectious disease, this by- 
product is always heated at the dairy. If infectious disease break out 
in a member’s family or stock, he must immediately cease to deliver 
milk until the disease has disappeared, and his farm has been disinfected. 
So too in the event of sickness among the staff of the Dairy: the 
Dairyman must instantly remove the sick person and disinfect the 
premises, or be heavily fined. 

My readers will now begin to understand why Danish Butter is 
uniformly good. I do but outline the skeleton of the splendid system 
by which the Dane is able to put Butter of excellent quality on the 
market. If space served, I might give details of the butter-making, the 
regulations for milking, and the like, which make the Danish Dairy a 
model for the world. But it is time to pass to other matters. For the 
Danish farmer is not left to work out his salvation alone. He has. 
also the assistance of local Agricultural Associations, and (still more 
important) the aid of the Royal Agricultural Society and the State. 
The two last are so closely connected that they may be properly con- 
sidered together. A conspicuous instance of combined action is their 
institution of Dairy Advisers and Experts. Three Consulting Experts 
have been appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, but they are under 
the control of the Agricultural Society. Their duty is to assist by 
advice any Dairy Association (or individual farmer) which may seel: 
Vol. XVI.—No, 94. T 
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it, and the only charges are those for board and travelling expenses. 
“ These men,” said Captain Lacour, the head of the Danish Agricultural 
Department, “are our Dairy Doctors.” When anything goes wrong in 
dairy or farm, they visit the spot and advise how the mischief may be 
set right. In addition, these experts visit the stores of butter-merchants, 
and if they see any butter which is not as it should be, they write to 
the dairy whence it comes, and explain the trouble.* The Government 
likewise keeps an expert in England, whose function is to promote the 
repute and sale of Danish produce. He is furnished with a compre- 
hensive list of instructions ; as, that he shall contradict in the Press any 
assertions affecting Danish agriculture and produce, that he shall look 
out for such fraudulent practices as are calculated to hurt the fame of 
Danish Butter, that he shall keep a watchful eye on markets. There is 
no doubt that the gentleman who at present fills this office does his 
work. But State Aid in Denmark does not end at his doorstep. Take 
the Government Butter Shows for instance. They last for months 
on end, and the exhibits are severely tested. It is provided that an 
intending exhibitor must, on receipt of a letter or telegram, at once 
send in a ready-made cask of butter. This prevents the preparation of 
a special cask, and ensures the exhibition of typical produce. Also the 
Government has made careful regulations with respect to the export of 
Margarine, being actively desirous that its country’s good name and 
commercial prospects shall not be tarnished by any trafficking in that 
unholy compound; in Denmark the manufacture of Margarine is 
consequently on the decline, notwithstanding the large home consump- 
tion. Nearly all the Margarine consumed in Denmark is imported, 
while the export has become practically z/: the avowed export, that 
is; but analyses made in England of Danish butter have detected 
Margarine in certain samples. It has been asserted that, beyond the 
matters I have mentioned, the Dairy Farmer receives no special aid 
from his Government. But this is not true. The principal railways in 
Denmark are owned by the Government, and the Agricultural Industry 
.is carefully considered in the matter of freight charges. The system 
extends to the minor railways and the steamships which convey Danish 
produce to this country. They also are subsidised by the State. 

This note would be incomplete without a reference to the improve- 
ments made in the distribution of Danish produce. Until about 





* Report of Recess Committee, 1896, p. 154. 
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°80 Danish Butter was delivered to a local dealer, who disposed of it 
through a broker to the wholesale exporter. But with the steady 
growth of the English trade has come the elimination of the middleman. 
The producer now sells to the export merchant direct ; who in his turn 
(he is appointed by the State) has succeeded in eluding the English 
Commission Agent and deals directly with the English butter-merchant 
in this country. Our merchants wire their orders every Thursday to 
Denmark, and the butter is despatched next day, the price being fixed 
by a representative Committee in Copenhagen. This arrangement is 
generally advantageous: the English buyer is sure of the quantity he 
asks, while the Dane not only is sure that his Butter will not remain 
unsold, but also saves the Commission Agent’s charge. Now, in the 
elimination of the middleman consists the secret, to no small extent, of 
profitable production. The British Farmer is slow to take this point.* 

One other factor must be noted. Danish Butter is beautifully 
packed in metal (or other) receptacles, which insure its presentable 
appearance in an English butter-shop. Now your English butterman 
likes to display his goods in the shop window in bulk; it is at once a 
striking advertisement and a substantial guarantee of the wholesale 
character of his business. The admirably packed and preserved Danish 
butter lends itself to this scheme. But the cask from Ireland, covered 
in dirt, as it often is, and comprising layers of various sorts, like 
geological deposits, must be carefully hidden from the purchaser’s 
eye, lest his gorge rise, and his custom be transferred. So the butter- 
merchant naturally prefers the Danish article, whose seductive appear- 
ance is matched by its uniformly excellent flavour. 


Some other Countries 


Denmark does not have it all her own way ; her neighbour, Sweden, 
for one, holds a substantial and a growing position in the English 
Butter Market. In ’90 that market was invaded by Swedish Butter 
to the tune of 224.235 cwts.; by ’96 that quantity had increased to 
323,829 cwts. The success of Sweden is even more remarkable than 
Denmark’s. The climatic conditions are less favourable, the winters 
being so long that the cattle have to be stall-fed in all cases for the 
most of the year ; while in many parts of the country, where there is no 
pasture, they are tied up in the sheds all the year round. This enforced 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. III, Appendix, p. 504. 
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stall-feeding adds considerably to the expenses of the Swedish dairy ; 
yet the Swede is able to place his Butter in England. Mr. Gough, our 
Chargé d’Affaires at Stockholm, attributes the Swede’s success to the 
“skill, knowledge, and care which he brings to the conduct of his 
business.”* Mr. Anderson, of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, who undertook a special mission to investigate Swedish 
methods sur place, reported that the management was “always more 
economical, and they were more attentive to details, such as cleanli- 
ness,” which, of course, is very important. In regard to small things 
they were far in advance of us. Then they adopt a more elaborate 
system of testing the milk, which would be quite useless to our 
creamery managers, who have had no scientific training in nine cases 
out of ten.— In Sweden, also, Co-operation is coming into fashion, and, 
even where it has not yet been adopted, the Wholesale Butter-Making 
System is in vogue in the form of “ buying-up” dairies: factories, that 
is, run by capitalists, who buy the milk or cream from the farmers. 
Nor should the excellent system of Dairy Instruction which (thanks to 
State Aid) obtains in Sweden, as also in Norway, be left out of count. 
A leading feature is the sending round to the farmers of peripatetic 
experts, who give practical and theoretical instruction in butter-making. 

France is more formidable still. Notwithstanding competition, the 
Norman and Breton dairies take the second place in the English 
market. In France, also, you have Co-operation in full swing, and 
accounting, in a measure, for success. In three neighbouring Depart- 
ments (Charente-Inférieure, Deux-Sévres, and Vendée) there is a group 
of about seventy co-operative creameries, federated for the most part by 
means of a Central Association. Serious aspersions have been cast 
upon the purity of Norman Butter, but the fact remains that it is 
bought by English buttermen who will scarce look at English or Irish. 
One reason is undoubtedly the admirable organisation of the French 
distributive industry. Mr. Lovell,a London provision merchant, told the 
Agricultural Commission something about the special facilities granted 
to the transport of Normandy butter:—“It is never sent on to the 
railway until night. The trucks come into the place, the butter is put 
into the trucks, and then taken down to Cherbourg, and shipped at 





* Board of Agriculture’s Report on Dairy Farming in Denmark, Sweden, and Germany. 
(C. 7019.) 
t Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. Ill, p. 386. 
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night, and kept out of the sun carefully there, and also on the steamer.”* 
A variance from the Anglo-Irish practice, as I shall presently relate. 

Our old friend, Germany, too, consigns butter, as she does everything 
else, to our hospitable ports; and Germany, like the rest, has appre- 
hended the virtues of combination. So we record the existence in 
the Germany of ’94 (I have no later figures) of 1,341 Agricultural 
Productive Societies, whereof 1,265 were Creameries. Nor must 
Holland be left out, for Friesland Butter, despite the severe com- 
petition of Denmark, still manages to hold its own; but as I shall 
deal more fully with Dutch dairy-farming when I come to speak of 
Cheese, I will but remark that in Holland, also, Co-operation and 
Cleanliness have full play. 

The United States should be watched. The early Nineties witnessed 
a diminished Export to this country ; but the falling-off was more than 
corrected in ’96, when we received a much larger consignment of United 
States Butter than in any previous year. When that country, with its 
vast capacities, takes to the development of an industry, it is time for 
all competitors to pull themselves together. ’Tis interesting to note 
that the development of American Butter for export is chiefly an affair 

-of the Eastern States, whose Farmers have adopted this method of 
making good the loss on Wheat. Creameries (need it be said ?) are the 
rule in American Dairying, and the number of Co-operative Dairies is 
increasing year by year. 

A word, now, as to Colonial Butter. It is a far cry to the Antipodes, 
and Butter is scarce the sort of thing one would imagine making an 
elegant survival of a journey across the Equator. Yet the Australian 
Colonies are addressing themselves energetically and successfully to 
the business of making Butter for the Foreign Bread consumed in 
the Mother Country. And, in truth, if England is determined at all 
hazards not to feed herself, it is better that the work and the profit of 
feeding her should go to the Colonies than to foreigners. Anyway, of 
the fact there is no doubt; and Denmark, in particular, is viewing with 
undisguised alarm the increasing shipments of Australasian Butter. 
Victoria is the chief offender. To foster the infant Export, her 
Government did not hesitate to give the dangerous aid of an Export 
Bounty, to the substantial amount of 2d. in the lb. But this stimulus 
has now been withdrawn, there being obviously no further need for it. 
Here are some recent figures :— 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Vol. IV, p. 444. 
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Imports into the United Kingdom of Butter from Victoria. 














| 
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8,708 20,033 47,592 105,994 190,398 | 212,797 154,862 





It will be noticed that ’96 saw a check—whether temporary or per- 
manent I have no means of prophesying—and this check was shared 
to a still greater degree by New South Wales. But Canada was amply 
avenged for her Sisters’ wrongs. She sent us 50,000 cwts. more in ’96 
than in ’95, which in its turn was almost double the quantity sent in ’94. 


The Apathetic Briton 


I have said enough, I think, to show that Co-operation is a prime 
essential to success in the Modern Dairy. One is almost disposed to 
follow that up by declaring that therefore, and of course, Co-operation 
is laughed out of existence by the British Farmer. And certain it is 
that Co-operative Dairy-Farming is all but unknown in Great Britain. 
To the few exceptions in England and the more numerous evidences 
of a saner mind in Ireland I shall advert in the next paper. For the 
present let me pause to chronicle the apathy which up to now obtains 
in the vast majority of British Dairies, where conservative individualism 
of the most unprofitable and insensate kind holds undisputed sway. 
’Tis a hard saying, but it is well within the truth. Indeed “apathetic” 
is inadequate to the case of many British Dairy-Farmers. Some, 
including pseudo-intelligent representatives of their class, who lift 
up the voice of sturdy independence at meetings of the Farmers’ Club, 
and before Royal Commissions, are not content with indifference: 
they pour unstinted abuse on the idea of Co-operation. Here are 
one or two extracts from published utterances. At a meeting of the 
Farmers’ Club a year ago, to which Mr. Rew read a stimulating paper 
on “ Co-operation in Agriculture,” a practical gentleman from Yorkshire 
delivered himself thus :—‘ Taking the three modes of co-operation, 
first of all co-operative production. I have written against that, and 
I think many of you will agree with me that it is, and is likely to 
be, a failure.” The next speaker, who hailed from Norfolk, warmly 
eulogised his Yorkshire friend’s sturdy views:—“I quite agree with 
what Mr. Rowlandson said with regard to co-operative production, 
for I do not think that it is likely in any case to flourish. It has 
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not done so in the past, when agricultural produce was much more 
valuable than it is now, and I fear at this time and in the future 
we shall not see any good results in co-operative farming.” This 
gentleman was full of reasons why Farmers should refrain from 
helping themselves. One is worth quoting:—‘ There is one other 
reason why farmers do not co-operate, and that is their poverty. 
If people are rich they can co-operate with the greatest possible 
advantage; but when people are very poor, as the farmers are at 
the present day, they must have cash for their corn, but if they buy 
their cake or manure they expect to buy it on credit. That being 
the case it is very much against co-operation as I understand it.”* 
This gentleman is doubtless an excellent farmer, but I fear he does 
not maintain the reputation of his profession for sound churchmanship, 
or he would have remembered the parable of the foolish one who 
uselessly buried his one talent because it was not ten. Why, the 
very basis of Co-operation is individual poverty; it is just your Poor 
Farmer who needs to combine. The Danish Farmers were a poorer 
race than they of Norfolk; and that is why they banded themselves 
together; and that is also why they are beating the Norfolk men in 
their home-market, and are well on the road, in face of climatic and 
other drawbacks, to greater wealth than the Farmers of Norfolk enjoy. 
But I must refrain from criticism: for did not this same Norfolk 
Farmer tell the Club in another part of his speech that “we do come 
in for such an enormous amount of abuse, as well as advice, that I 
am almost tired of reading it”? So he shall read no more of mine. 
But I must find room for an excerpt from Mr. J. K. Fowler, who 
followed the Norfolk speaker:—“* When the Anglo-Swiss Condensed 
Milk Factory was formed at Aylesbury. . . . I found that it took the 
milk of 3,500 cows daily, and paid a dividend to its shareholders of 
considerably over 20 per cent. on a return of £100,000. The late 
Duke of Buckingham offered to the farmers of the Vale of Aylesbury 
to build a factory on some land adjoining the new railway station at 
Aylesbury if the farmers would send their milk to that factory, and 
give them the benefit of all the profits made by this company for 
themselves. Do you think we could get half a dozen together? No, 
not three. The other instance was still more remarkable. The late: 
Mr. Allender . . . . and I were determined to see if a Butter Factory 
could not be started in the centre of undoubtedly the best district in 





* Journal of Farmers’ Club, February, 1896. 
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the world—for I think the Vale of Aylesbury Butter has never been 
equalled. We took a large part of the new Corn Exchange at a rent 
of £75 a year, and Mr. Allender offered to fit it up with the very 
best machinery that ingenuity and modern appliances could effect. 
A meeting was attempted to be held of the farmers of the district, 
with a view of getting them to send their butter to the factory, and 
so reap the benefits obtained by the Normandy people and the Danes ; 
but we could not get half a dozen farmers to agree to send their butter 
to that factory.” 

Certain other spokesmen of Unprogressive Agriculture do not go 
the length of scorning the notion of Co-operation: they are content 
to testify their disbelief in its practicability. Of such was a witness 
before the Royal Commission, who said that in his district (Cornwall) : 
“the number of cows kept within a given area would not be sufficient 
to render that a profitable way of conducting this business, You would 
require about 600 cows in flush milk, within an area of about four 
miles, and we should not have that number or anything like it. Asa 
rule, a farmer would keep from ten to twelve cows, and market their 
produce himself to better advantage.”* This witness omitted from 
his consideration the possibility of auxiliary creameries in scattered 
districts: had he enquired into Danish methods he would have found 
them actually an institution in profitable working order. But the 
best answer to his pessimism lies in the actual and successful existence 
of three Dairy Co-operative Societies in Cornwall to-day. 

The apathy of the British Farmer is especially maddening to those 
of us who advocate State Assistance for Agriculture. We are constantly 
having his stupidity thrown in our teeth when we advocate needful 
measures of Protection; and the uphill struggle against Cobdenite 
prejudice is not lightened by having to sit silent under the retort :— 
“What is the good of trying to help men who will not help 
themselves?” We may—and we should—allow something for the 
hopelessness engendered by the transference of taxation from the 
successful Foreign Importer to the unsuccessful Home Producer ; but, 
having made this allowance, there still remains enough gratuitous 
and obstinate inertia to spoil the temper of the most benignant 
among the well-wishers to English Agriculture. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, M/inutes of Evidence, Vol. III, p. 122. 














THE BORDER LAW 


EGES MARCHIARUM, to wit, the Laws of the Marches: so 
L statesmen and lawyers named the codes which said, though oft 

in vain, how English and Scots Marchmen should comport 
themselves, and how each Kingdom should guard against the other’s 
deadly, unrelenting enmity. I propose to outline these laws, and the 
officials by whom and courts wherein they were enforced. 

But first a word as to country and people. From Berwick to the 
Solway—the extreme points of the dividing line between North and 
South Britain—is but seventy miles in a crow’s flight; but trace its 
windings, and you measure one hundred and ten. Over more than half 
this space the division is arbitrary. It happed where the opposing 
forces balanced. The Scot pushed his way a little farther south here, 
and there was pushed back a little further north ; and Commissioners 
and Treaties indelibly marked the spots. The conflict lasted over three 
centuries, and must obviously be fiercest on the line where the King- 
doms met. And if it stiffened, yet warped, the Scots character at 
large, and prevented the growth of commerce and tilth and comfort 
in Scotland proper, what must have been its effect on the Scottish 
Borderer, ever in the hottest of the furnace? The weaker, poorer, 
smaller Kingdom felt the struggle far more than England, yet the 
English were worse troubled than the Scots: being the richer, they 
were the more liable to incursion; their dalesmen were not greatly 
different from other Englishmen ; they were held in hand by a strong 
central authority ; they had thriving towns and a certain standard of 
wealth and comfort. Now, the Scots clansmen developed unchecked : 
so it is mainly from them that we take our ideas of Border life. 

The Border country is a pleasant pastoral land, with soft, rounded 
hills and streams innumerable and secluded valleys, where the ruins of 
old peels or feudal castles denote a troubled past. That past however, 
is written nobly over letters, for the Border ballads are of the finest of 
the wheat. They preserve, as only literature can, the joys and sorrows, 
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the aspirations, hopes and fears and beliefs of other days and vanished 
lives. They are voices from the darkness ; but— 


He had himself laid hand on sword 
He who this rime did write ! 


The most of them have no certain time or place. Even the traditional 
stories help but little to make things clear. Yet they tell us more, and 
tell it better than the Annalist ever dreamed. We know who and what 
these men really were: a strong, resolute race, passionate and prowd, 
rough and cruel, living by open robbery, yet capable of deathless 
devotion, faithful to their word, hating all cowards and traitors to 
the death ; not without a certain respect and admiration for their likes 
across the line, fond of jest and song, equal on occasions to a certain 
rude eloquence, and, before all, the most turbulent and troublesome. 
The Scots Borderers were dreaded by their own more peaceful country- 
men ; and to think of that narrow strip of country, hemmed in by the 
Highlands to the north, and the Border clans on the south, is to shudder 
at the burden 7¢ had to endure. For a race, whatever its good qualities, 
that lives by rapine, is like to be dangerous to friends as well as foes. 
Some Border clans, as the Armstrongs and the Elliots, were girded at 
as “always riding”; and they were not particular as to whom they 
rode against. Nay: both Governments suspected the Borderers of an 
inexplicable tenderness for their neighbours. When they took part 
in a larger expedition, they would attack each other with a suspicious 
lack of heart. At best they were apt to look at war from their own 
point of view, and fight for mere prisoners or plunder. 

To meet such conditions the Border Laws were evolved. They 
were administered in chief by special officers called Wardens. Either 
Border was portioned out into three Marches: the East, the Middle, 
and the West (the lordship of Liddesdale was included in the Scots 
Middle March, but sometimes it had a special Keeper of almost equal 
dignity with a Warden). Each of the three Scots Wardens had a 
hundred pounds of yearly fee; he could appoint Deputies, Captains 
of Strongholds, Clerks, Sergeants, and Dempsters; he could call out 
the full force of his district to invade or to beat back invasion ; he 
represented the Sovereign, and was responsible for crimes. He must 
keep the Clans in order by securing as hostages several of their most 
conspicuous sons, and either these were quartered on nobles on the 
other side of the Firth, or they were held in safer keeping in the Kings’ 
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Castles. He also held Justice Courts for the trial of Scots subjects 
accused of offences against the laws of their own country. He was 
commonly a great noble of the district, his office in early times being 
often hereditary ; and, as such, he had power of life and death, so that 
the need for holding special Courts was little felt. A Scots anecdote 
pictures an angry Highlander “banning” the Lords of Session as 
“kinless loons,” because, though some were relatives, they had decided 
a case against him. These Wardens were ot “ kinless loons,” and they 
often used their office to favour a friend or depress a foe. On small 
pretext they put their enemies “ to the horn,” as the process of outlawry 
(by trumpet blast) was called. True, the indifference with which those 
enemies “ went to the horn” would scandalise the legal pedant. 
Sometimes a superior officer, a “Lieutenant,” was sent to the 
Borders: the Wardens were under him; he more fully represented 
the Royal Power. Now and again the Sovereign himself made a. 
progress, administering a rough and ready justice, and so “ dantoning 
the thieves of the Borders, and making the rush bush keep the cow.” So 
it was said of James V’s famous raid in 1529. The chief incident was 
the capture of Johnie Armstrong, of Gilnockie, the ruins of whose 
picturesque tower at the Hollows still overlook the Esk. Gilnockie 
came to meet his King with a great band of horsemen richly apparelled. 
He was Captain of Langholm Castle, and the ballad tells how he and 
his companions exercised themselves in knightly sports on Langholm 
Lee, whilst “The ladies lukit frae their loft window.” “God bring our 
men well hame agen!” the ladies said ; and their apprehensions were 
more than justified. “What wants yon knave that a King should 
have?” asked the King in angry amaze. He ordered the band to 
instant execution; and in accordance with romantic precedent, one 
only is said to have escaped to tell the tale. Many of Johnie’s name, 
among them II] Will Armstrong, tersely described as “another stark 
theiff,” went to their doom; but the act, however applauded at 
Edinburgh, was bitterly condemned on the Borders. Gilnockie only 
plundered the English, it was urged, and the King had caught him by 
a trick, unworthy a Stuart. The country folk loved to tell how the 
dule trees faded away, and they loved to point out the graves of 
the Armstrongs in the lonely churchyard. But the ballad preserves 
the name better than all else. It unblushingly commends Gilnockie’s 
love of honesty, his generosity, his patriotism, and directly accuses his 
Sovereign of treachery, in which accusation there is perhaps some truth. 
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Anyhow, the execution was the act of a weak and violent man, and had 
no permanent effect. 

The Wardens had twofold duties ; first, defence against the enemy : 
second, negotiation in time of peace with the “mighty opposite.” 
Thus the Border Laws were part police and part international, and 
were administered in different Courts. Offences of the first class 
were speaking or conferring with Englishmen without permission of 
the King or the Warden; and the warning Englishmen of Scots 
alertness in the matter of forays. In brief, aiding, abetting, or in any 
way holding intercourse with the “ Auld Enemy” was March Treason 
(to adopt a convenient English term). 

In England the Wardens were finally chosen for their political 
and military skill, and not because of their territorial position. Now 
the Warden of the East Marches was commonly Governor and Castellan 
of Berwick. The Castle of Harbottell was allotted to the Warden of 
the Middle Marche ; whilst for the West Carlisle, where again Governor 
and Warden were often one, was the appointed place. Sometimes a 
Lord Warden General was appointed, sometimes a Lieutenant, but the 
Wardens were commonly independent. At the Warden Courts 
Englishmen were punished for March Treason, a branch of which was 
furnishing the Scots with articles of merchandise or war. And here I 
note that Carlisle throve on this illegal traffic. At Carlisle Fair the 
Carlisle burgher never asked the nationality of man or beast. The first 
got his money or its equivalent; the second was instantly passed 
through the hands of butcher and skinner. Though the country-side 
were wasted, the burghers lay safe within their strong walls, and waxed 
fat on the spoils of Borderer and Dalesman alike. Small wonder the 
city was “ Merrie Carlisle!” The law struck with as little force against 
Blackmail, or protection money, which it was an offence to pay to 
any person, Scots or English. From this source, Gilnockie and others, 
coining the terror of their name, drew great revenue. Another pro- 
vision was against marriage with a Scots woman without the Warden’s 
consent, for in this way traitors, or “half-marrows,” arose within the 
gate. Complete forms are preserved of the procedure at those 
Warden Courts. There were a Grand Jury and an Ordinary Jury, 
and the Warden acted very much as a Judge of Assize to-day. One 
or two technical terms I shall presently explain. Here I but note 
that the criminal guilty of March Treason was beheaded “according 
to the customs of the Marches.” 
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The international duties of the Wardens were those of, conference 
with each other, and the redressing of approved wrongs, which wrongs 
were usually done in raids or forays. The smaller Border Chieftain 
dwelt in a peel tower, stuck on the edge of a rock or at the break of a 
torrent. It was a rude structure with a projecting battlement. A stair 
or ladder even held its two stories together, and about it lay a barn- 
kin—a space of some sixty feet encompassed by a wall, the laird’s 
followers dwelling in huts hard by. For small parties the tower was 
self-sufficient in defence, and if it lay in the way of a hostile army the 
laird was duly warned by scouts or beacon fires, and withdrew to some 
fastness of rock or marsh, carrying his few valuables, driving his live 
stock before him, leaving the foeman nothing to burn and nothing to 
take away. With his followers he lived on milk, meat, and barley, 
together with the spoils of the forest and stream. The marchmen are 
reported temperate—no doubt from necessity. Their kine, recruited by 
forays, were herded in a secluded part of the glen, and when the herd 
waxed small, and the laird was tired of hunting, and his women lusted 
after new ornament, and old wounds were healed, and the retainers were 
growing rusty, then it was time for a raid. Was the laird still inactive ? 
In struck his lady’s sharper wit, and the story goes that Watty of 
Harden was ever and anon served with a dish which, being uncovered, 
revealed a pair of polished spurs. Thus his wife, Mary Scott, the 
“Flower of Yarrow,’—a very practical person, despite her romantic 
name—urged him to snaffle and spear. Well: his riders were bidden 
to a trysting place; and hither, armed in jacks (which are leathern 
jerkins plated with iron), and mounted on small, but active and 
hardy horses, they repaired at evenfall. The laird and some superior 
henchmen wore also sleeves of mail and steel caps; all had long 
lances, swords, axes, and in later times such rude firearms* as were to 
be had. In the mirk night the reivers crossed the Border ; and to do 
this unseen was no easy matter. The whole line from Berwick to 
Carlisle was patrolled ‘by setters and searchers, watchers and overseers, 
having sleuth-hounds to track the offender. Many folk held lands by 
the tenure of cornage,and by blowing horns must warn the land of 
coming raids. Where the frontier line was a river the fords were 
carefully guarded; those held idle were staked up. Narrow passes 
were blocked in divers ways, so that a chief element in Border craft 





* Among the articles of March Treason was ‘‘the supplying Scottish men with... . guns, 
as serpentines, half-haggs, harquibusses, currys, cullivers, hand-guns.” 
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was the knowledge of paths and passes through moorland and moss, 
and of nooks and coigns of security deep in the mountain glens. 

Our party crosses in safety and makes to one of those hidden 
spots, as near as may be to the scene of action. Here it rests 
and refreshes itself during the day, and next night it swoops down 
on its appointed foray. The chief quest was ever cattle, which were 
eatable and portable. But your moss-trooper was not particular. 
He took everything inside and outside house and byre, and many 
lists of liftings are preserved whereof one notes a shroud and 
children’s clothes. A sleuth-hound was a choice prize. Thus, Scott 
of Harden, homing from a raid with “a bow of Kye and a bassen’d 
(brindled) bull,” passed a trim haystack. He sighed as he thought 
of the lack of fodder in his own glen; and “Had ye but four feet 
ye should not stand lang there,” he muttered as he hurried onwards. 
Not to him, not to any rider was it given to tarry by the way; for in 
truth the Dalesmen were not the folk to sit down under outrage. 
The warder, looking from the Scots Gate of Carlisle Castle, saw the 
red flame leaping forth into the night from burning homestead or 
hamlet, and was quick to warn the countryside that a reiving expedition 
was afoot. Even though the prey were lifted unobserved, that only 
caused a few hours’ delay, and soon a considerable body, carrying 
a lighted piece of turf on a spear, as a sign, was instant in the 
invader’s trace. This following of the fray was called “hot-trod,” 
and was done with hound and horn, and hue and cry. Certain 
privileges attached to the “hot-trod.” If the offender was caught 
red-handed he was executed; or, if thrift got the better of rage, he 
was held to ransom. As early as 1276 a curious case is reported 
from Alnwick, of a Scot attacking one Semanus, a hermit, and 
taking his clothes and one penny! Being presently seized, the culprit 
was beheaded by Semanus in person, who thus recovered his goods 
and took vengeance of his wrong. A later legend illustrates the 
more than summary justice that was done. The Warden’s officers 
having taken a body of prisoners, asked my Lord his pleasure. His 
Lordship’s mind was “ ta’en up wi’ affairs o’ the State,” and he hastily 
wished the whole set hanged for their untimely intrusion. Presently 
he was horrified to find that his imprecations had been taken as 
literal commands, and literady obeyed. Even if the reivers gained 
their own border, the law of “hot-trod” permitted pursuit within 
six days of the offence, The pursuer, however, must summon. some, 
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reputable man of the district entered to witness his proceedings. 
Nay, the inhabitants generally must assist him—at least, the law 
said so. . 

But if all failed, the Leges Marchiarum had still elaborate pro- 
visions to meet his case. He had a shrewd guess who were his 
assailants. The more noted moss-men were “kenspeckle folk.” The 
very fact that so many had the same surname caused them to be 
distinguished by what were called “to-names,” based on some physical 
or moral characteristic, which even to-day photographs the wearer 
for us. Such were Eddie Great-legs, Jock Half-lugs, Red-neb Hob, 
Little Jock Elliott, Wynkyng Wyll, Wry-crag, II] Wild Will, Evil 
Willie, David the Leddy, Hob the King, or some event in a man’s 
history provided a “to-name.” Ill Drooned Geordy, you fancy, had 
barely escaped a righteous doom; and Archie Fire-the-Braes was 
sure a swashbuckler of the first magnitude. Others derived from their 
fathers’ names. 

The Lairdis Jok 

All with him taiks :— 
thus Sir Thomas Maitland, who has preserved some of these 
appellations in his Complaint Against the Thievis of Liddisdale, 
apparently the only weapon he—though a Scots Chancellor—could 
use against them. Other names, the chroniclers affirm, are more 
expressive still; but modern prudery forbids their recovery. They 
were good enough headmark, whatever their quality ; and a harried 
householde had but to hear one shouted in or after the harrying to 
know who the harriers were. Or the slogan, or war-cry, of the Clan 
would rap out in the excitement, and there again he knew his men. 
Then, the Cross of St. Andrew showed them to be Scots, the Cross of 
St. George affirmed them English. A letter sewn in the cap, a kerchief 
round the arm, were patent identification. And the chieftain’s banner 
was borne now and again, even in a daylight foray: a mode affected 
by the more daring spirits. 

In any case, the aggrieved and plundered sought legal redress. 
Now the Laws of the Marches, agreed on by Royal Commissioners 
from the two kingdoms, regulated intercourse from early times. As 
early as 1249, eleven knights of Northumberland, and as many 
from the Scots Border, drew up a rough Code: for the recovery of 
debts, the surrender of fugitive bondsmen, and the trial by combat of 
weightier matters in dispute. All Scotsmen, save the King and the 
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Bishops of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, accused of having committed 
a crime in England, must fight their accuser at certain fixed places 
on the Marches; and there were corresponding provisions when the 
accused was an Englishman. What seems a form of the judicium Dei, 
appears in another provision. An animal said to be stolen, being 
brought to the Tweed or the Esk, where either formed the boundary, 
was driven into the water. If the beast sank, the defendant paid. If it 
swam to the further shore, the claimant had it as his own. If it 
scrambled back to the bank whence it started, the accused might 
(perchance) retain it with a clear conscience. But as to this event 
the record is silent ; and, indeed, the whole business lacks intelligibility. 
The combats, however, were many, and were much denounced by the 
Clergy, which had to provide a champion, and were heavily mulcted, if 
he lost. The Priest suffered no more than the People ; but he could 
better voice his wrongs. All such things were obviously adaptations of 
the Trial by Ordeal, or by Combat, and the Treason Duel of chivalry 
to the rough life of the Border. Again the matter was settled, even in 
late times, by the Oath of the Accused. The prisoner was sworn :— 
“ By Heaven above you, Hell beneath you, by your part of Paradise, by 
all that God made in six days and seven nights, and by God himself” :— 
that he was innocent. In a superstitious age this might have some 
effect ; and there was ever the fear of being branded for perjury. But 
it can have been used only when there was no proof, or when the doubt 
was very grave: when the issue, that is, seemed as the cutting of a 
knot the loosing whereof passed man’s wit. 

In the century preceding the Union of the Crowns, the International 
Code was very highly developed, and the procedure was strictly fixed 
and defined. As England was the larger nation, and as its law was in 
a more highly developed and more firm and. settled state, its methods 
were followed on the whole. The injured party sent a Bill of Complaint 
to his own Warden; and the Bill, even as put into official form, was 
simplicity itself. It said that A. complained upon B. for that—and 
then followed a list of the stolen goods, or the wrongs done. It was 
verified by the complainant’s oath, and thereafter sent to the opposite 
Warden, whose duty was to arrest the accused, or at least to give him 
notice to attend on the next Day of Truce. The Wardens agreed on 
the day, and the place was usually in the Northern Kingdom, where 
most of the defendants lived. The meeting was proclaimed in all the 
market towns on either side. The parties, each accompanied by troops 
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of friends, came in; and a messenger from the English side demanded 
that assurance should be kept till sunrise the following day. This was 
granted by the Scots, who proceeded to send a similar message, and 
were presently rich in a similar assurance. Then each Warden held up 
his hand as a sign of faith, and made proclamation of the day to his 
own side (the evident purpose of this elaborate ritual was to keep 
North and South from flying, on sight, at each other's throats). 
The English Warden now came to his Scots brother, whom he 
saluted and embraced; and the business of the Day of Truce, or 
Diet, or Day Marche, or Warden Court, as it was variously called, 
began. That business was commerce and pleasure, as well as law. 
Merchants came with their wares; booths were run up; a brisk 
trade ran in articles tempting to the savage eye. Both sides were 
ready for the moment to forget their enmities. If they could not 
fight, they could play, and football was ever your Borderers’ favourite 
pastime (from the desperate mauls which mark that exhilarating 
sport as practised along the Border line, one fancies that the “auld 
riding bluid ” still stirs in the veins of the players). Gambling, too, was 
a popular excitement. There was much of feasting and drinking, and 
sure some Border Homer, poor and old and blind, even as him of Chios, 
was there to charm and melt his rude hearers with the storied loves and 
wars of other days. The conclave fairly hummed with pleasure and 
excitement. Yet with such inflammable material, do you wonder that 
the meeting ended now and again in most admired disorder? One 
famous fray (17th June, 1575) is commemorated in The Razd of the 
Retdswire, a ballad setting forth many features of a Day of Truce. 

For our Bill of Complaint, it might be tried in more than one way. 
It might be by “the honour of the Warden,” who often had knowledge 
of the case, personal or acquired, and felt competent to decide the matter 
off-hand. On his first appearance he had taken an oath (yearly 
renewed) in presence of the opposite Warden and the whole assemblage 
to do justice, and he now officially “fyled” or “cleared the Bill” (as the 
technical phrase ran) by writing on it the words: “ Foull (or ‘ Clear’), 
as I am verily persuaded upon my conscience and honour ”—a deliver- 
ance recalling the method wherein individual peers give their voice at a 
trial of one of their order. This did not of necessity end the matter ; 
for the complainant could present a new Bill and get the verdict of 
a Jury thereon, which also was the proper tribunal where the Warden 
declined to interfere. It was thus chosen:—The English Warden 
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named and swore in six Scots, the Scots did the like to six English-: 
men. The oath ran in these terms:—“ Yea shall cleane noe bill 
worthie to be fild, yea shall file no bill worthie to be cleaned,” and 
so forth, Warden Sergeants were appointed who led the Jury to 
a retired place; the Bills were presented ; and the Jurymen fell to 
work. It would seem that they did so in two sections, each con- 
sidering complaints against its own nationality. If the Bill was 
“fyled,” the word “ foull” was written upon it (of course, a verdict of 
Guilty) ; but how to get such a verdict under such conditions? The 
Assize had more than a fellow-feeling for the culprit: like the Jury in 
Ayton’s story, they might think that Flodden (then no distant memory) 
was not yet avenged. There were divers expedients to this end. Com- 
missioners were sometimes appointed by the two Crowns to solve a 
difficulty a Warden Court had failed to adjust. Again, it was strangely 
provided that “If the accused be not quitt by the oathe of the assize it 
is a conviction.” One very stubborn Jury (¢emp. 1596) sat for a day, a 
night, and a day on end, “almost to its undoeinge.” The Warden, 
enraged at such conduct, yet fearing for the men’s lives, needs must 
discharge them. 1 ought to mention an alleged third mode of trial 
by Vower, who, says Sir Walter Scott, was an umpire to whom the 
dispute was referred. Rather was he a witness of the accused’s own 
nation. Some held such evidence essential to conviction; for, if 
honest, it was practically conclusive. 

Well! Suppose the case too clear and the man too friendless, and 
the Jury “fyled” the Bill. If the offence were capital, the prisoner 
was held in safe custody, and was hanged or beheaded as soon as 
possible. But most affairs were not capital. Thus the Border Law 
forbad hunting in the other Kingdom, without the express leave of the 
owner of the soil. Just such an unlicensed hunting is the theme of 
Chevy Chase. Thus :— 


The Percy, owt of Northumberland, 
And a vow to God mayd he, 

That he wolde hunte in the mountayns 
Off Cheviot within dayes thre, 

In the mauger of doughty Douglas, 
And all that ever with him be. 


The Douglas took a summary mode of redress, where a later and tamer 
owner had lodged his Bill. In a common case of theft, if the offender 
were not present (the Jury would seem to have tried cases in absence), 
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‘the Warden must produce him the next Day of Truce. Indeed, 
whilst the Jury was deliberating, the officials were going over the Bills 
“filed” on the last Day, and handing over each culprit to the opposite 
Warden ; or sureties were given for him ; or the Warden delivered his 
servant as pledge. If the pledge died, the body was carried to the 
next Warden Court. 

The guilty party, being delivered up, must make restitution within 
forty days, or suffer death, whilst aggravated cases of “lifting” were 
declared capital. In practice a man taken in fight or otherwise was 
rarely put to death. Captive and captor amicably discussed the 
question of ransom. That fixed, the captive was allowed to raise it; 
if he failed, he honourably surrendered. The amount of restitution 
was the “Double and Salffye,” to wit, three times the value of the 
original goods, two parts being recompense, and the third costs or 
expenses. Need I say that this triple return was too much for Border 
honesty? Sham claims were made, and these, for that they obliged 
the Wardens “ to speire and search for the thing that never was done,” 
were rightly deemed a great nuisance. As the Bills were sworn to, 
each false charge involved perjury; and in 1553 it was provided that 
such rascal claimants should be delivered over to the tender mercies of 
the opposite Warden. Moreover, a genuine Bill might be grossly 
exaggerated (Are claims against Insurance and Railway Companies 
always urged with accuracy of detail?) ; where, if it were disputed, the 
value was determined by a mixed Jury of Borderers. 

I have had occasion to refer to Border faith. In 1569, the Earl 
of Northumberland was implicated ina rising against Elizabeth. Fleeing 
north, he took refuge with an Armstrong, Hector of Harelaw, who- 
sold him to the Regent Murray. Harelaw’s name became a byword: 
and a reproach. He died despised and neglected; and “to take 
Hector’s cloak” was an imputation of treachery years after the original 
story had faded. Thus, in Marchland the deadliest insult against a 
nian was to say that he had broken faith. The insult was given in 
a very formal and deliberate manner, called a Baugle. The aggrieved 
party procured the glove, or picture, of the traitor, and whenever 
there was a meeting (a Day of Truce was too favourable an oppor- 
tunity to be neglected) he gave notice of the breach of faith to friend 
and foe, with blast of the horn and loud cries. The man insulted 
must give him the lie in his throat, and a deadly combat ensued. 
The Laws of the Marches attempted to substitute the remedy by 
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Bill; that the matter might not “Goe to the extremyte of a baughle,” 
or where that was impossible, to fix rules for the thing itself. Or, 
the Wardens were advised to attend, with less than a hundred of 
retinue, to prevent “ Brawling, buklinge, quarrelinge, and bloodshed.” 
Such things were a fruitful source of what a Scots Act termed “the 
heathenish and barbarous custom of Deadly Feud.” When one slew 
his fellow under unfair conditions, the game of revenge went see- 
sawing on for generations. The Border legislators had many ingenious 
devices to quench such strife. A Warden might order a man com- 
plained of to sign in solemn form a renunciation of his feud ; and if 
he refused, he was delivered to the opposite Warden till he consented. 
In Pre-Reformation days the Church did something by enjoining 
prayer and pilgrimage. A sum of money (Assythement) now and again 
settled old scores; or there might be a treaty of peace cemented by 
marriage. Sometimes, again, there was a fight by permission of the 
Sovereign. (Cf the parallel case of the clan-duel in The Fair Maid of 
Perih.) Still, prearranged single combats, duels in fact, were frequent 
onthe Border. Turner, or Turnie Holme, at the junction of the Kirshope 
and Liddel, was a favourite spot for them. 

And now business and pleasure alike are ended, and the day 


-(fraught with anxiety to official minds) is waning fast. Proclamation 


is made that the multitude may know the matters transacted. Then 
it is declared that the Lord Wardens of England and Scotland, and 
Scotland and England (what tender care for each other’s suscep- 
tibilities!) appoint the next Day of Truce, which ought not to be 
more than forty days hence, at such and such a place. Then, with 
solemn salutations and ponderous interchange of courtesy, each party 
turns homeward. As noted, the Truce lasted till the next sunrise. 
As the nations were at peace (else had there been no meeting), this 
recognised the fact that the Borders were always,’ more or less, in 


_a state of trouble. Also it prevented people from violently righting 


themselves forthwith. A curious case, in 1596, where this condition 
was broken, gave rise to a Border foray of the most exciting kind, 


-commemorated in the famous ballad of Aiumont Willie. A Day of 


Truce had been held on the Kershope Burn, and at its conclusion 
Willie Armstrong of Kinmont, a noted Scots freebooter, rode slowly 
off, with a few companions. Some taunt, or maybe the mere sight of 
one who had done them so much wrong, was too much for the English 
party, and Kinmont was chased, captured, and laid by the heels in 
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Carlisle Castle. Buccleuch was Keeper of Liddesdale. He had not 
been present at the Day of Truce; but when they told him that 
Kinmont had been seized “between the hours of night and day,” he 
expressed his anger in no uncertain terms :— 

He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 


He garr’d the red wine spring on hie. 

* * # % 
And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is keeper here on the Scottish side ? 


Negotiations failing, Buccleuch determined to rescue Kinmont himself. 
In the darkness of a stormy night he and his men stole up to 
Carlisle, broke the citadel, rescued Kinmont, and carried him off in 
safety, whilst the English lawyers were raising ingenious technical 
justifications (you can read them at length in the collection of Border 
Papers) of the capture. Those same papers show that the ballad 
gives the main features of the rescue with surprising accuracy. But 
I cannot linger over its cheerful numbers. The event might once 
have provoked a war, but the shadow of the Union was already cast. 
James would do nothing to spoil the splendid prize almost within his 
grasp, and Elizabeth’s statesmen were not like to quarrel with their 
future master. 

With the death of Elizabeth (1603) came the Union of the Crowns, 
and the Scots riders felt their craft in danger, for they forthwith made a 
desperate incursion into England, with some idea (it is thought) of 
staying the event. But they were severely punished, and needs must 
cower under the now all-powerful Crown. The appointment of effective 
Wardens presently ceased. In 1606, by the Act I Jac. Cap. I, the 
English Parliament repealed the anti-Scots laws, on condition that the 
Scots Parliament reciprocated ; and presently a kindred measure was 
touched with the Sceptre at Edinburgh. The administration of the 
Border was left to the ordinary tribunals, and the Laws of the Marches 
vanished to the Lumber Room. 


FRANCIS WATT. 











CIVIL WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


R. KRUGER has declared that the Boers do not want to 

M fight; the Cape Agent-General has witnessed against the 
existence of race feeling; and lesser oracles have decided 

that if matters are only left alone, permanent peace will result. It is 
desirable in the interests of the country itself, to attempt to show that 
all such statements must be interpreted with considerable limitations 
and qualifications. The circumstance that the antagonism between the 
two white races has become prominent after nearly a century ot 


_ peaceful relations is in itself sufficient to disturb the venerable belief that 


only time is needed to bring about amalgamation, because a priort it is 
in favour of the contrary conclusion that tendencies are towards dis- 
ruption and not fusion. Great Britain took possession of South Africa 
in 1795 and again in 1806, since when millions of British money and 
thousands of British lives have been expended in supplementing and 
making good her original titles of conquest and purchase. Yet her 
efforts have been successful only to a limited extent ; for, though the 
natives have been conquered,the white population is now divided into 
two camps upon this very question of British as opposed to Dutch or 
Afrikander supremacy ; so that civil war is probable if measures are not 
taken to divert or to arrest the drift of events. 

A South African born, descended of an English family which 
emigrated to the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony in 1820, I am the 
first of my name who has since visited England—a fact which shows 
that for nearly three generations the current of our South African life 
has flowed apart from direct “Home” influences, and that, like a 
hundred thousand Englishmen besides, I regard South Africa as my 
country. I have lived in the English and Dutch districts of the Cape 
Colony, and since ’86 in the Transvaal. These facts connote, no 
doubt, the possession of certain indigenous prejudices and convictions 
with some local knowledge, and may serve as credentials. 

The case for the possibility of conflict in South Africa rests, of course, 
upon the existence of a growing antagonism between British and 
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Dutch ; an antagonism dependent on the racial quarrel in the Transvaal. 
The Boers there are closely connected by ties of interest and of kinship 
with those in the Orange Free State and the Colonies; the British 
communities are bound by similar ties. Taking all the States together 
the two races are now nearly equal in numbers. When English coloni- 
sation began in 1795 the total white population of mixed Dutch and 
French blood was only 15,000, and in 1820 nearly 6,000 British immi- 
grants were settled on the Kafir frontier. Since then the English element 
has grown more rapidly than the Dutch, markedly so in the last decade. 
It is unfortunately impossible to obtain exact statistics, but a close 
approximation can be made, as the various States numbered their 
inhabitants in ’90 and ’g1 :— ’ 











— Dutch. Others. Ml 

Cape Colony, Census ’91 as an ie 228,627 148,333 | 376,960 
Bechuanaland, Census ’91__.:. oes sol 2,000* 3,254 | 5,254 
Basutuland, Census ’91 ae sea ad — 578 | 578 
Natal, Census ’g1 wee oes a wae 8,000* 36,415 | 44,415 
Orange Free State, ’90 aie eas val 68,940 8,776 | 77,716 
South African Republic, ’go ... se will 59,334t | 59,794 | 119,128 
| 366,900 257,150 | 624,050 

Natural increase, say, Io per cent. ... - 36,700 25,700 | 62,400 


Number of emigrants to South Africa from -- | 116,560 | 116,560 
United Kingdom from ’91-96. | 


403,600 | 399,410 | 803,010 


Deduct for returns, say vie we am — | 50,000 | 50,000 





| 
| - 349,410 753,010 





* Estimated. 

+ Born in Transvaal ; the figures will be supplemented by the returns obtained in the late 
census of Johannesburg. 

The Dutch total in the Cape Colony is gathered from statistics 
given under the head of “ Religion.” The total “Other” is composed 
almost exclusively of persons of British descent, as shown by the 
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fact that in the Cape census in ’91 only 6,540 persons—in a total of 
377,000—appeared as born in Germany; Russia and Poland coming 
next with 1,012 persons. These were almost exclusively men. 

Now for the anti-English feeling of the Dutch. To get at this we 
must go back some sixty years to the famous “trek” from the Cape 
Colony to the plains north of the Orange and Vaal Rivers. It was the 
action of the British Government, in compelling the release of the slaves, 
that was mainly responsible for this; but other causes had a share 
in it. The “trek” was an Exodus of Irreconcilables. It resulted in 
dividing the Dutch into two parties—the hostile minority now peopling 
the Republics and the majority remaining in the Cape Colony and 
passively acquiescing to British rule ; and it‘determines the first stage 
in the development of a community of Boer extremists, who, during 
fifty years of estrangement from civilisation, have cultivated a feeling of 
intense dislike for England, and are responsible for the present situation. 
They were not allowed to “trek” without protest ; for the British Govern- 
ment kept a legal hold by declaring them to be British subjects, even 
though they placed themselves beyond the jurisdiction of recognised 
Courts ; and the separation thus remained informal and incomplete till ’52. 
Then the fatal mistake was made of recognising what was practically 
a Boer Revolt by establishing, under treaty, an independent Dutch 
Republic north of the Vaal, and a year or two afterwards a second 
Republic was created in the Orange Free State. The British Govern- 
ment had then vindicated its claim to sovereignty over the Boers 
by defeating them at Boomplaats. This retrocession of the country 
comprising the Republics was a voluntary act on England’s part; 
and it popularised the idea of an independent Boer dominion in Soutle 
Africa. That idea lived for forty-five years, and has not reached 
maturity yet. It has gained in strength owing to the steady failure 
of English statesmen to learn a very easy lesson; for, just as America 
taught the Mother Country the folly of dealing with a colony as 
with an English county, so South Africa has illustrated the unwisdom 
of the opposite extreme, which fails to maintain young Colonies 
as integral parts of the Empire, and allows the creation of inde- 
pendent States by subject races on British borders. The first definite 
result of this policy of creating alien Republics in South Africa 
was reaped in ’81 after the Boer War. That war did more than 
materially strengthen the enmity of the Republican Dutch ; it awakened 
the dormant race sympathy of the Cape Afrikanders, and the retro- 
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cession encouraged the dream of a dominion which should include every 
South African State. Up to this time there had been no pronounced 
unfriendliness between the two races, The Dutch had been treated with 
the fullest liberty and were on the same footing as their British fellow- 
colonists. They had no grievances and took little interest in politics. 
But the application to the Transvaal of the principles developed by the 
Bulgarian Atrocity madness quickened the vague aspiration after an 
independent nationality. Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr took up the Association 
known as the Afrikander Bond ; and, by fanning the flame, soon 
found himself at the head of a strong political organisation whose 
aim, as defined in its constitution, was the formation of a “ South African 
Nation ”—meaning a Dutch (or Afrikander) nation. The Boer Jingo had 
not hitherto formulated a creed; but the more cultivated originators 
of the Bond soon raised the cry “ Africa for the Afrikanders” as 
embodying the feeling against the British (such formulas are necessary 
among scattered and ignorant peasants) ; and a demand for equal 
rights for the Dutch language in the Cape Courts and Parliament 
followed. It was granted; and by taking advantage of the liberal 
franchise of the Colony the Bond was soon in a position to hold the 
balance of power in the Parliament. Mr. Hofmeyr subsequently retired 
in favour of Mr. Rhodes ; but, by acting as the latter’s coadjutor, he 
reconciled his followers to the change. Then came Jameson’s Raid, 
which was, and is, regarded by the Bond as an attempt to strengthen 
England’s position, and has brought the question of Dutch independence 
once more conspicuously to the front. Mr. Hofmeyr’s disclaimer (some 
years old) of hostility towards the “ Imperial factor” sufficed to white- 
wash the disloyalty of the Bond ; and for some years it was regarded as 
an ordinary political body, having no particular racial aspirations. Its 
present attitude is aggressive. 

The moving sentiment, then, which has led to disunion is the 
desire of the Boer for freedom from restraint 4nd for liberty unfettered 
by the common laws of civilised nations. If time enough had been 
allowed for the operation of this social instinct, the result would have 
been the disintegration and destruction of the small communities which 
crossed the Vaal. It is pressure from an outside danger which has held 
them together: a danger first experienced in ’81 and next in ’86, since 
when it has been continuous. The annexation placed the Boers again 
under law and under the necessity to pay taxes: they rebelled, Then 
the Uitlander invasion supplied the needed threat against the integrity 
of the State, and at once maintained cohesion and relieved the Boer 
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of taxation; while the creation of a British State in the habitable 
districts to the north has prevented emigration, and so completed the 
required conditions. Only Jameson’s Raid was needed to dispose of 
a dangerous religious difference which has kept Transvaalers apart 
for years. Now, unless they fall out over Uitlander spoils, they may 
be held united. 

In the Transvaal, then, the position is of singular interest. The 
goldfields have brought Englishmen and modern social conditions 
face to face with the Boer. He, for his part, is inspired by a deep 
and enduring animosity towards England, as the Power which, for 
sixty years, has disturbed and harassed him, and which still declines 
to let him rest. In other words, he has confounded civilisation with 
England, because in his case it is English speaking, and the alliance 
between his hereditary enemy and that New Order, which must 
eventually engulph him, intensifies the fury of his dislike by adding 
the antagonism of Class to the antagonism of Race and Tradition. 
This double enmity is the mainspring of that policy of shackle which 
he has pursued during the past ten years, and to which the present 
trouble is due. From this standpoint President Kruger’s primary 
duty is clear; at all costs and at any hazard he must check the foreign 
flood which would swamp the forces of Boerdom and destroy “God’s 
Gift” of independence. This is the plainest of truths, yet it is con- 
stantly overlooked. Men discuss the Mining Outlook and the chances 
of Reform in apparent ignorance of the intimate connexion between 
the Gold Industry and the advance of civilisation — which is 
“England.” A glance at “Uitlander” history will show that Mr. 
Kruger has steadily kept the Mining Industry in check at the same 
time that he has strengthened the State, and has made himself 
and his supporters wealthy. The game has been played with con- 
siderable skill; but its leading principle consists in crippling enter- 
prise by (1) taxation and (2) monopolies. In this way the improve- 
ment of working conditions has been prevented, and Mr. Kruger has 
contrived to keep the mines within governable limits, and to retain 
unfettered control of the vast wealth which enables the Transvaal to 
take the lead in the South African family. Up to the end of ’95 this 
policy was tempered by the fear that an outbreak, even if it were 
suppressed, would mean the interference of the British Government, 
and consequent loss of independence. But the blunders committed 
at the beginning of ’96 have simplified the position, and have persuaded 
Mr. Kruger that he can hold the Republic against the existing Uitlander 
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force, and that he has but to maintain the status quo to enjoy an 
indefinite lease of power. 

It is a truism in economics that taxation should be proportioned to 
numbers and to wealth. Only one census of the whites in the Transvaal 
has been taken, and the data obtained were very incomplete ; they appear 
above. In the July of ’96, however, the people living within the three- 
mile radius of Johannesburg were numbered, and the return published 
gave a total of 102,078 persons. Of these 50,907 were whites, the 
vast majority of whom were English-speaking. Only 8,270 came from 
the continent of Europe: Russia contributing 3,335, and Germany 
2,263. Further, the official returns for September quarter showed 
that nearly 10,coo whites were engaged in mining whose families 
may be computed at 20,000 more. The remaining alien population 
on the Rand and elsewhere is probably 40,000 —making a total of 
120,000 aliens. It would appear, then, that the number of Uitlanders, 
which was computed at 3,000 in ’86, had increased to about 60,000 
in ’90, and in ’96 to approximately 120,000. Allow, again, that the 
total of 59,344 Dutch persons returned on the census lists of ’90 had 
increased to say 75,000, and you get the result that the total white 
population of the South African Republic is now about 200,000 souls. 
No census has been taken of the natives, but they are estimated to 
number 650,000. Now, in ’81 the number of whites was computed at 
45,000. 

With these figures in mind the meaning of the appended tables of 
Revenue and Expenditure since ’82 will be better understood :— 














| 
82 to 85. ’86 to ’90. | 91 to ’95. 
| | | | 
Revenue. Expenditure.| Revenue. | Expenditure. Revenue. | Baqeniteewe. 
PER, SEE, Een aa : | 
i oe oe ee 
_e o~ 380,433 | 211,829 | 967,191 | 1,350,073 
| 
177,406 | 114,476 668,433 | 621,073 | 1,255,829° | 1,188,765 
143,323 | 184,343 884,440 | 720,492 | 1,702,684° | 1,302,054 
161,595 184,822 1,577,445 | 1,201,135 2,247,728 | 1,734,728 
| | | 
177,876 | 162,708 1,299,060 | 1,386,461 | 4,358,912 | 4,125,530 
eae 
| | 
660,200 | 646,351 4,809,811 | 4,140,990 | 109,532,344 | 9,701,150 
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& 
Actual Revenue for nine months ended _— "96" Se 4,07 5,607 
Probable Revenue December quarter, 96 . aes 1,358,535 


Total Revenue collected since ’86 (the gene ft the dis- 
covery of the Rand Goldfields) to December, ’96 ese 20,776,297 


This total of twenty millions collected during ten years has been 
almost entirely contributed by the handful of Uitlanders and their 
industry. It is notorious, in the Transvaal at least, that taxes, other 
than those on land (quitrent), are not levied on the Boers, who are 
exempted as far as possible from taxation, direct and indirect. As for 
the natives, the direct levies paid by them are very small. It is 
a liberal estimate then if the present contributions of the Boer and 
native combined be put at thrice the total of ’84, say £500,000. The 
revenue for ’96 is about 45,434,142: so that subtracting this total 
of £500,000, together with a million for other items, we may fairly 
conclude that 120,000 Uitlanders have paid about 44,000,000. That 
is £33 per head. If the five and a half millions in London and its 
suburbs were taxed on a similar scale their annual contribution would 
be £180,000,000! The money of course is largely paid by those 
European investors who have poured capital into the country; and 
the figures demonstrate that this capital is taxed unduly by the State. 
Those concerned in Transvaal investments will be interested in the 
appended table, in which the revenue and gold output since ’90 are 
contrasted. For all practical purposes the purchasing power of the 
Republic may be estimated by the value of the Gold Export :— 











ve | SS tee | Se 
1890 ‘ies aw elie | niles 71 per cent. 
1891 ee — 2,840,752 967,191 34 ss 
to a 4,384,290 1,255,829 28 9 
re a 5,350,347 | 1,702,684 32 i 
1894... vd 7,615,539 2,247,728 30 pe 
3805 a v4 8,481,253 4,358,912 51 i 
1306s +! 8,500,000 | 5,434,000 62 “ 
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Here the important point is the rise in Revenue Totals as compared 
with the value of the Gold Output during the last three years. The 
latter, it may be pointed out, is nearly stationary in spite of the fact 
that the quantity of ore crushed rose from three million tons in ’94 
to over four million tons in ’96. These percentages show that the 
Transvaal Government, so far from reducing taxation, has raised its 
totals from two to five millions in three years. Its estimates will in 
future be framed on an income of four to five millions; and, should 
there be any check in the influx of capital—the expenditure of which 
has given these enormous totals—the deficiency will be made good by 
further levies, direct or indirect, upon the mines. It may be added that 
the Netherlands Railway Company is now making profits at the rate of 
a million and a half per annum; the Dynamite Concession is worth a 
yearly half million to a ring of private monopolists ; the Cape, Orange 
Free State, and Natal Railways are able (thanks to the refusal of the 
Transvaal Government to work amicably with the Coast Colonies) to 
take another million and a half from the Rand in annual profits. These 
sums are contributed by the Uitlanders, and, if you add them to the 
ordinary taxation, are equal in value to the Gold Export. The value 
of the imports in ’96 was about twelve millions. Such artificial relations 
between Import, Export, and Taxation can only be maintained during 
an inflow period of foreign capital ; and there is every reason to believe 
that in the Transvaal is for the time ended. 

In sober truth, then, Mr. Kruger’s so-called “ friendly” policy cannot 
in practice be distinguished from a calculated rapacity. It led to 
the recent revolt, and most admit that that movement was justified ; 
and that if there be not a complete change of front a second disturb- 
ance is only a question of time. This is not a palatable truth for 
many, and the result is that the Boers have found apologists who assert 
that the “ revolution ” convinced the Government that it must adopt a 
policy of conciliation. It is said there is already a marked improve- 
ment ; that the Mining Industry was never in a sounder state, and that 
its prosperity must be attributed to the enlightened action of the 
Legislature in removing a certain load of disabilities. This clap-trap 
has been industriously disseminated and the belief is widely entertained 
that things will right themselves if only they are left alone. Let us see 
whether solid proof of the Boer’s “conversion” can be adduced. Put in 
the form of a question, the controversy resolves itself into the enquiry : 
“ Are there reasonable and valid grounds to justify the belief that 
Mr. Kruger and his Legislature has abandoned the tactics which caused 
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the riots of ’90, 94, and ’96?” And if I print in parallel columns a 
summary of the work of ’96 the answer will not be far to seek. 


For. 


(a.) Mr. Kruger’s Proclamation, promis- 
ing to “ forgive and forget,” together with 
a liberal measure of local self-government 
for Johannesburg, and divers published 
promises that “ grievances would be 
earnestly considered.” 


(6.) Prohibition of sale of liquor to 
natives. 


(c.) The Government has assisted the 
Mines to improve the Labour Supply. 


(d@.) The Raad has this year given 
security to Mining Titles. 


(e.) The Sunday Labour Law allowing 
the mills to work on Sunday. 


(f) Speech of Mr. Kruger to effect 
that he had no desire to cancel the 
London Convention. 





AGAINST. 


(a.) Arrest of leaders of the Reform 
Movement. Sentences of fine, imprison- 
ment,and death. The promised municipal 
measure (not yet promulgated) gives the 
control of millions’ worth of aliens’ pro- 
perty to the handful of resident burghers, 
with the probable result that in a few 
years the town will be mortgaged to its 
chimney tops. 

(6.) The law came into operation on 
Ist January. On the goth a pro-Boer 
Journal says :—-“ The Liquor Law is 
practically reduced to a dead letter, and 
all its expected benefits nullified and 
stultified.” A circular issued by the 
Company which monopolises the Trans- 
vaal liquor manufacture says that the 
directors inform the shareholders “ with . 
much pleasure” that the Volksraad has 
modified the (Prohibition) Law, and 
“it is confidently anticipated that the 
business will not be so seriously affected.” 

(c.) The worth of the official efforts 
to improve the Labour Supply may be 
gauged by the fact that out of a tota! 
of 42,000 natives included in the recent 
census, only 754 came from the Trans- 
vaal ; this, though the kraals are starving. 
The total native population is 650,000. 

(d@.) The Raad began by jeopardising 
titles, and the alleged concession partly 
removes the jeopardy. On the whole 
there is less security than there was. 

(e.) Hitherto the mills were allowed 
to work on Sundays. In ’96, managers 
were prosecuted under regulations lately 
approved. After immense trouble the 
Raad was induced to allow the mills to 
continue crushing, but 95 per cent. of 
the labour is now prohibited from work- 
ing. The matter is still unsettled. 

(7) Request of Mr. Kruger to Mr. 
Chamberlain that cancellation of the 
Convention be the basis of negotiations ; 
he offered to visit England to attain this 
object. 
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(g.) Extension of railways, and duplica- 
tion of certain lines. 


(g.) This will increase Continental 
influence. Already a new loan of 
£1,100,000 is authorised, which will 
cost the State 9 per cent., instead of 4. 
The doubling of the Natal line is a 
direct waste of public money, but is 
done to increase Natal’s chances against 
the Cape, and thus create disunion 
between the British colonies. The 
Rand-Pretoria line is doubled in order 
to bring the Middleburg coalfield (ex- 
ploited chiefly by certain monopolists) 
into competition with the coal companies 
on the Rand. The Raad refused to 
allow a coal line, which is urgently 
required, to be built along the Rand. 

(A.) Refusal to expropriate the con- 


cession of the Netherlands Railway 
Company. 

(&.) A new Press Law, which muzzles 
the Press under the most drastic 
penalties. Suppression of an indepen- 
dent journal. 

(2.) Aliens Expulsion Bill, which 


enables the Executive to arrest, strip, 
photograph, and banish at short notice 
any person whom it may consider 
dangerous to the peace (political offen- 
ders), and deprives the person aggrieved 
of the right of appeal to the Judicial 
Courts. Breach of the Convention. 

(m.) Aliens Restriction Bill, preventing 
persons from freely entering and residing 
in the country. Breach of the Conven- 
tion. 

(7.) Perpetuation of the Dynamite 
Monopoly by the Raad’s refusal to 
enforce the penalty for non-fulfilment of 
contract against the Concessionnaires. 

(o.) Annulment of the law which 
gave the minerals under the Jdewaar- 
plaatsen areas—milling and tailing sites 
water rights, &c.— to the Companies 
occupying those areas. This deprives 
the Mines of several millions’ worth of 
property at a stroke. 

(p.) New Gold Law, affirming the 
principle that special penalties and taxes 
may be enforced on proclaimed gold- 
fields. Breach of the spirit of the 
Convention. 
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(g.) Declaration of the Minister of 
Mines that, in view of the disturbances 
at Johannesburg, the Government has 
resolved to refuse to proclaim other 
goldfields. This confirms Mr. Kruger’s 
utterances of the year before to the 
same effect. It means that all Mineral 
Contracts outside proclaimed areas are 
worthless. 

(v.) Raad resolution authorising the 
Government to grant the franchise to 
all those who took up arms against 
Jameson. The electorate will thus 
be strengthened by a large number of 
Hollanders and Germans, and one or 
two renegade Englishmen, and British 
subjects will be kept out. 

(s.) Expenditure of nearly a million in 
arms, ordnance, &c. The Boer “army,” 
with Hollanders and Germans included, 
is Some 20,000 strong. The Government 
has purchased 90,000 rifles, 60,000 being 
Mausers — the German military arm. 
This is more than four guns per man. 
The purchase of ordnance has been on 
the same lavish scale. 


In this list the only positive concessions consist in (1) the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor to natives, and (2) the extension of certain railways. 
As regards the liquor traffic nothing can yet be said: everything 
depends on the Administration. Railways are a distinct boon; granted, 
however, not to assist the mines but, as Mr. Kruger stated, to benefit 
the burghers impoverished by the advance of rinderpest ; I have indicated 
other motives. The resolutions relating to Sunday milling and security 
of mining title are not concessions. The Raad gave nothing: it did 
but hold its hand and not carry out its threat to take a great deal away. 
The trick of putting up a bogey to have the credit from the European 
gallery of knocking it down is diligently practised at Pretoria, whence 
concessions that concede nothing have issued for the past ten years. 
On the other hand, the Raad’s refusal to expropriate the Netherlands 
Railway clearly indicates a resolve to continue in old grooves. The 
State is liable for the high interest paid on the Company’s capital and 
debentures, and every year’s delay adds greatly to expropriation price 
(it has been increased by about two millions during the past three years) ; 
but the Company is supported (1) in order to prevent the issue of State 
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loans, which would give other countries than Germany an interest in 
Transvaal finance, and (2) in order to go on working against the 
commercial interests of the British Colonies and against the Mines 
under cover of the Company’s charter and tariff tables. Another 
notable proof of “conversion” is the confirmation of the Dynamite 
Monopoly, which compels the mines to pay 85s. and 107s. 6d. per case 
for dynamite that can be supplied under competitive conditions for less 
than 45s. The monopoly was granted in ’88, but forfeited and renewed 
again in ’94. There has been constant agitation against it, and six 
months ago the concessionnaire, having failed to complete the factory 
within the stipulated time, might have been brought to terms. The 
Raad, however, did not even discuss the breach of contract, and the 
opportunity was lost. As the case stands now, the concession cannot 
be destroyed as the Executive purposely went beyond the Raad’s 
instructions in drawing up the contract and bound the State, in case 
it takes over the concession, to continue to purchase of the concession- 
naire all the dynamite needed in the country at the exorbitant prices 
quoted. The whole transaction was inspired by the desire to dispose of 
troublesome requests for cheaper dynamite, which would permit the 
reduction of working costs. 

’Tis history, then, that last year Mr. Kruger pledged his Govern- 
ment to the introduction of reforms; and ’tis equally history that not 
only are his pledges unfulfilled, but that he has taken strong measures 
to make the Uitlander worse off than before. A single instance 
must suffice to illustrate this, and for that we need go no further than 
Mr. Kruger’s latest public utterance. On Friday, the 27th of November, 
a Bill which had been six months in preparation was read for the first 
time and passed by the Raad, professedly for the purpose of restricting 
pauper immigration into the Transvaal. The full text of that Bill was 
published in London, by order of the Transvaal Government, on the 
2nd of December. I add two extracts from it, with Article XIV of 
the London Convention :— 





TRANSVAAL ALIENS LAw. 


Article VI—Aliens who give notice, 
when applying for their ¢vavelling and 
residential passes, that they wish to 
domicile themselves in the Republic, 
only require thereafter to renew their 
passes annually, provided they furnish 
to the satisfaction of the Field Cornet 


Vol. XVI—No. 94. 


ARTICLE XIV LONDON CONVENTION. 


All persons other than natives con- 
forming themselves to the laws of the 
Transvaal State—(a) will have full 
liberty, with their families, to enter, 
travel, or reside in any part of the 
Transvaal State ; ‘d) they will be entitled 
to hire or possess houses, manufactories, 
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concerned, either by affidavit or other- 
wise, the necessary guarantee that they 
will remain obedient to (conform to) the 
laws of the land. 

Article IX.—Aliens who enter and 
locate themselves in the country without 
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warehouses, shops, or premises ; (c) they 
may carry on their commerce either in 
person or by any agents whom they may 
think fit to employ; (d@) they will not 
be subject in respect of their commerce 
or industry to any taxes, whether general 








Ne 


travelling and residential passes, con- 
trary to this law, can be removed from 
the country in the manner as indicated 
by Law No. 25, 1896 (Aliens Expulsion 
Act). 


or local, other than those which are or 
may be imposed on Transvaal citizens. 


The words I have italicised establish beyond a doubt that the 
immigration law was framed with special reference to the limitations 
imposed by the Convention; that the draughtsman worded it for some 
undisclosed reason in the identical terms of the treaty. The aim, of 
course, was to destroy Article XIV under cover of its qualifying clause 
“conforming themselves to the laws of the Transvaal,” and the Raad, 
under pretence of making immigrants “conform to the laws,” legislated 
out of existence the most important provision in the treaty for the safe- 
guarding of British subjects. The new law goes far beyond its declared 
purpose, and makes the Field Cornet (a rural Pooh-bah) the interpreter 
of an Imperial Convention. If this can be done with one clause it can 
be done with another—that relating to the entrance of British goods, 
for example. Considered in this light it is an all but final blow at the 
treaty, and to the initiated its importance from a Transvaal point of 
view is made clear by President Kruger’s action. During November, 
‘Chief Justice Kotze (a candidate for future Presidential honours in the 
Transvaal) made himself prominent in arranging an official banquet 
to Mr. Kruger, who was expected to make an important statement. 
The banquet took place on the evening of the day that the law was 
passed, and Mr. Kruger attended and delivered a pacific speech. When 
he spoke he knew that his Government had deliberately mdde a law 
which broke one of the most vital clauses of the Convention; he 
knew that that law had been passed by the Raad a few hours before, 
and that it would be published here a day or two after his unofficial 
declaration. And his theme was the sanctity of the London Conven- 
tion. He said: “Our motto is to abide by our word and never to 
break a contract,” and he declared that the treaty “is the guarantee of 
our independence,” and that he would never violate it or modify it, 
except by constitutional methods! It is a fitting sequel that his device 


was successful, and that the London Press unanimously commended 
his “loyal and moderate words.” 
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A word now as to the attitude of the Uitlanders towards their rulers. 
Until 93 most of them were Anglo-Africans, qualified by birth or 
long residence to claim a permanent interest in the fortunes of the 
country. Broadly speaking, these may be written down as ready to 
take advantage of any reasonable opportunity which may arise for 
squaring their accounts with Pretoria. These men unquestionably must 
be reckoned with. Of course there is a large flock of birds of passage * 
who use Johannesburg as a convenient clearing-house for the transfer of 
wealth from the pockets of stay-at-home investors to their own; and 
this “Grab-and-Scuttle” party, as it hopes to “get out” before the 
crash, will naturally see nothing that interferes with its money-making. 
But though it is influential, it forms a percentage of the population 
comparatively small. The commercial and mining classes, averse as 
they are to endorse any action which may precipitate a struggle, are 
nevertheless thoroughly dissatisfied with the existing position, and will 
welcome any change. The great mass of the public is irritated, chiefly 
by its personal experience of the prickles in the situation. Some of its 
grievances are no doubt sentimental enough ; but they are none the less 
felt for that. The Aliens Admission Act may be quoted in illustration. 
It would be taken by any Boer as justifying rebellion, inasmuch as 
it compels a white person to carry a “pass,” which is a badge of 
servitude. (The effect of this blow at British prestige is now bearing 
fruit among the natives.) Men who have lived in South Africa, and 
can realise its insolence and appreciate the guffaw that went up from 
the squalid farmhouses when “Oom Paul” determined that the “white 
kafirs” should carry passes, will be influenced more by such sentimental 
considerations than by the Act. The distant observer cannot judge of 
or estimate the effect of such things; but if he would understand the 
feelings of the new-comers, he must place them in the forefront of his 
review, for they determine the opinions and the prejudices of men. The 
knowledge that one is not free is in itself enough to make one a rebel ; 
and very many Uitlanders are keenly conscious of a present stain upon 
their manhood. The net result is that open warfare against the Boers 
is prevented solely by want of arms—not by want of feeling. This, 
of course, is not the accepted view concerning the Uitlander: whose 
women, according to one would-be Federationist, are “impossible,” and 
whose men are cowards and scoundrels. It is a popular delusion that 
the possibility of a disturbance in Johannesburg may safely be ruled 
out of any discussion on the chances of war in South Africa ; and at 
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present it is futile to combat that delusion. As a fact, however, the 
Rand population is composed chiefly of men, and an exceptional 
number of these have already undergone their baptism by fire. It 
is therefore a fair conclusion that such a period of poverty and 
depression as has already set in may have serious consequences. It 
is not necessary to assume that to be dangerous a revolt must be 
general and widespread: the true danger would arise on the suppres- 
sion of renewed riots by drastic methods. 

It would be easy to add to the foregoing proofs of race feeling. 
My object, however, is not so much to bring an indictment against 
the Transvaal Government as to show that its measures and desires 
are the logical outcome of the creed :—“ Africa for the Afrikanders.” 
The Transvaal difficulty is not the temporary creation of one man: 
it is the fruit of hereditary and racial differences between two diverse 
nationalities, two opposing classes of society, and two antagonistic 
phases in human development: between British and Boer, townsman 
and farmer, civilisation and nomadism. The few historical facts I have 
given will explain the birth and evolution of Mr. Hofmeyr’s idea :— 
‘‘ Africa for the Afrikanders”; its meaning has been made clear by 
the opportunities for interpretation which the peaceful invasion of 
the Transvaal has afforded its advocates; and my brief analysis of 
Boer policy is useful not so much as demonstrating the enmity of a 
particular section of extreme Afrikanders as proving that Afrikanderism 
is of necessity mortally opposed to the British advance. It is here that 
lies the lesson of Transvaal history: it has taught the world that the 
bottom sentiment of Afrikanderism is the desire for an independence 
which will give its supporters freedom to fence themselves in from an 
English-speaking civilisation. Herein is the explanation of the sympathy 
existing between the Dutch communities of South Africa ; and, as it 
gives cohesion to widely separated bodies of men, it is a formidable 
force, and must be reckoned with. The existence of this instinct—it is 
hardly more—is natural enough ; for isolation is vital to Afrikanderism. 
Bring progressive influences steadily to bear upon it and you destroy it. 
Content its aspirations, and you destroy South Africa. The leaders of 
the party in Cape Town and Pretoria are in this dilemma; if they 
are progressive enough to allow immigration, the white flood will 
swamp their little nation (of 400,000 individuals) within ten years, 
while if they fulfil the formulated programme of the Bond, and 
shut South Africa as the Afrikanders have shut the Transvaal, they 
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will be swamped by the Black Man and the Bastard. It is no solution 
of the latter difficulty to suggest that the Boers are the Lord’s chosen 
people, and the Natives are the Canaanites ; because ancient methods 
are impossible in the Twentieth Century. 

It must be recognised then that the Hofmeyr cry :—‘‘ Africa for the 
Afrikanders” is a racial and sectional cry which can never represent 
South Africa, any more than the Hofmeyr creed can satisfy the 
needs of South Africa ; and there is a growing realisation of the fact 
by the progressive English communities which must inevitably widen 
the existing cleavage. The two races are drawing into two camps: 
the sentiment of one leading to nucleation about the ultra-Boer in the 
Transvaal, that of the other consolidating about the ideal of loyalty 
to the Empire. Mr. Rhodes represents the last, Mr. Kruger the first. 
Already the Dutch Orange Free State, which has hitherto occupied an 
intermediate position between the British Colonies and the Transvaal, 
has drawn so far towards the latter that the railway system of neither 
can be extended to any border without the consent of both, and 
federation under a joint Council is under serious discussion. The passing 
the Aliens Admission Bill by the Transvaal will be followed by a similar 
act in the Free State, where the franchise has already been greatly 
raised. In fact there is good reason to believe that the two Republics 
will soon amalgamate as regards essentials. This will extend the com- 
mercial boundary of the Transvaal to the Orange River, and will place 
it in a commanding position in relation to the Cape railway traffic. 

But the division line between the two camps cannot be drawn 
between the Republics and the Colonies. The Cape Colony is the most 
important State in South Africa,and the population figures I have given 
prove that most Cape Colonists are Dutch. In the inland districts their 
resistance to progressive influences is nearly as pronounced as in the 
Transvaal itself, and they have been managed only by carefully adapting 
legislation to their requirements. Thus, the Western brandy-farmer 
pays no excise; the Karroo farmer may keep his sheep as scabby as he 
will; and the towns are taxed to keep up the price of meat and bread. 
The Boer being naturally unprogressive, this policy of protection is 
gradually making him a pauper—there being a steady decline per head 
in Cape exports. It has also encouraged his impatience of restraint, for 
if a law be passed which interferes with the license he has enjoyed, he 
threatens resistance, and the measure must be modified. The success 
of the Transvaal against the Uitlanders has confirmed the more ignorant 
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and the more prejudiced Cape Afrikanders in the opinion that they 
hold the reins of power ; and various manifestations of this belief have 
been given of late. This resolution passed at a public meeting of 
farmers in an outside district is characteristic. The meeting was held 
in November last. The first and last sentences of the motion ran as 
follows :—“ That as /oyal British subjects we resolve to co-operate with 
the Government to allow cattie to be shot where the rinderpest has 
broken out ; provided that the Government pay full compensation 
according to a valuation..... If the Government shoots our cattle 
against our will, notwithstanding our request and protest, the Govern- 
ment must expect great dissatisfaction amongst the people, and it will 
be held responsible for the shedding of any blood either on the side of 
the people or the Government if it absolutely refuses to listen to the 
voice of the public.” Loyalty if the Government pays, revolt if it 
doesn’t :—there is the Cape Boer in the back districts. South African 
history is full of such quaint and barbarous resolutions, put znto practice 
on racial lines. The “people” forget or ignore that they represent a 
bare fifty per cent. of the population : and here perhaps the chief danger 
in the South African situation is revealed. The country Boers are 
taught by the few newspapers published in Dutch to regard themselves 
as a vast majority, and this, following on the successes of the Transvaal 
Boers, inspires them with a dangerous self-confidence. The confusion 
attaching to the use of the word “Afrikander ” encourages their delusion, 
because many Anglo-Africans so describe themselves. The point 
demands elucidation. 

Throughout this article the term “Afrikander” has been used to 
mean the Dutch population exclusively, and the meaning which has 
attached to it of late has been ignored. For the European the word 
has a certain convenience—as South African; and in this sense it 
has probably served to convey the prevalent impression that South 
African whites are almost exclusively Dutch—an objection advanced 
by Anglo-Africans against its use. It originally signified a Boer- 
Hottentot bastard ; but, as already indicated, has been adopted by the 
Dutch as a national name, and is employed by their Press as a party cry 
—generally in an anti-British sense. Thus Het Dagblad (published in 
the Cape Colony) :—* All the educational staff, nearly all the Civil 
Service higher posts, nearly all the higher branches of the Public 
Works Department and the Railway Service are in the hands of 
foreigners. In the Colony (Cape) the foreigners are Englishmen ; in 
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the Transvaal they are Hollanders ; in Natal they are Englishmen or 
educated Indians ; the sons of the soil are treated as strangers. Let 
the cry no longer be ‘ Africa for the Afrikanders,’ but the ‘ Afrikanders 
for Africa.’” This sense is common in Cape Dutch literature, and Ons 
Land (Mr. Hofmeyr’s organ) constantly distinguishes Englishmen from 
Afrikanders (=Dutchmen). In a recent issue of this print, a teacher of 
blind Boer children describes to them a railway train, and mentions 
that there are carriages of three classes. He asks the object of these 
classes, and is told that the first is for Afrikanders, the second for 
Englishmen, and the third for Kafirs. Whereupon, “ Even the blind,” 
says Mr. Hofmeyr’s paper, “teach us the lesson—First Class for the 
Afrikanders.” Nearly all the self-supporting Dutch papers are strongly 
Anti-British, and the circulation of this sort of stuff is a potent factor in 
the perpetuation of Boer ignorance. Also it is encouraging extreme 
Afrikanders to differentiate more markedly than ever between them- 
selves and the “foreigner,” and it is weakening the hold of the 
advanced leaders upon their followers ; an effect which will have its 
consequences should there come a time of strain in the Transvaal. 
Worst of all it is persuading the up-country Boers that they are 
invincible. 

But the more immediate outcome of Boer aggressiveness is a Young 
British Party as distinctively South African as Afrikanderism itself. It 
has formulated a programme, and created an organisation under the 
name of the South African League, which has grown rapidly, and is 
now numerically stronger than the Bond. It has branches in the 
Transvaal and Natal, and is pledged to oppose the Dutch idea of an 
independent nationality apart from Great Britain. Its leading principle 
is the support of British supremacy in South Africa, and its provincial 
branches undertake the work of local political organisations, and will 
work against the Bond. It is composed exclusively of men of British 
descent. All the leading Cape politicians have declined to identify 
themselves with it, and it has been violently attacked (on the ground, 
forsooth, of “race feeling”) for its theory of British supremacy; but 
despite all this, in a sparse and scattered population, it is now near ten 
thousand strong: of itself a striking testimony to the reality of 
Afrikander disaffection. Its success appears to be largely due to the 
popularity of its leading principle. The choice of such a rallying cry 
has a psychological basis. The constant irritant of Boer disaffection has 
developed the opposite sentiment amongst the British ; whence a strong 
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appreciation (often ridiculed) of the National Anthem as a hymn of 
defiance, and a disposition to flaunt the Union Jack. But for this 
natural reaction loyalty to the Empire would long since have died a 
violent death. It was nailed to the cross of contumely by that 
exhibition of Imperial Altruism in ’81. The Loyalist has been the 
“under dog” since then, and the problem of the future is how to 
reverse the position without a fight. The creation of the South 
African League is, in this connexion, one of the most pregnant facts 
of the last fifteen years, because it is the first organised repudiation 
by South Africans themselves of the accepted dogma that the future 
is with the Afrikanders. It is a pointed refusal to allow the Boer 
Programme to rule at Cape Town as it rules at Pretoria. Natal and 
the Eastern Province of the Cape are drawing together on this issue, 
as against the more lukewarm English Community at Cape Town, 
where Bond influences are strong. And this difference of opinion 
between English and Dutch has but to be wisely guided to lead to 
permanent union. Unwisely handled, it.must lead to war. 

Under normal developments this danger to the peace proceeding 
from the impact of modern social conditions upon the Boer would call 
for no particular notice ; but unfortunately he has been encouraged, by 
a series of blunders, to cherish the idea of an independent nationality, 
and to imagine that his existing grasp of the ruling power in the 
colonies and states can be perpetuated by resisting the present social 
and industrial invasion. Owing to this belief, the problems involved 
in the increase of immigration are not the ordinary problems which 
have matured peacefully in other countries. The Golden Age of South 
Africa has been so long delayed that, in possession of the mineral 
districts, it finds a backward white race whose traditions and whose 
history lead it to regard the invading nation with especial hostility. 
Accordingly it has consistently opposed and plundered the Uitlander 
element, and has definitely adopted an unfriendly attitude towards 
that element, and has decided to hold its advantage by force: with 
the inevitable result, that a large section of the new population has 
fully accepted the challenge and only awaits a favourable opportunity 
to take up the gage of battle. It is, under these circumstances, useless 
to demonstrate the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. Briefly, the Boers 
maintain that as they were first in possession, they may deal with 
new-comers as they please: and they act up to their creed. The 
Uitlanders again assert that they have a right to be in the country, 
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as their free admission is one of the limiting conditions of the very 
charter under which the Transvaal claims its liberty; that their 
present treatment is a violation of the terms of that charter; and 
that, even if the Boers did not receive modified liberty from the Power 
whose subjects are wronged, they have no moral right to tax out the 
country the men to whom the development of its natural resources 
is due. They say, further, that their present attitude of antagonism 
has been forced upon them; that were fair treatment granted, they 
have no sort of desire to interfere with the administration of the 
country ; and that if there were a reasonable disposition to treat them 
with justice, they would support the State in all its legitimate aspirations 
and assist in building it up. But it does not avail to argue. Mr. Kruger 
had not sagacity enough to see where the true interests of his people 
lay, and, influenced by his past, has chosen Force as Arbiter. He has 
used the Mining Industry to provide himself with the sinews of war and 
to gratify peculiar greed : he has made every effort to gain the support 
of outside European Powers and to attach reactionaries in the Republics 
and Colonies; and, after’ ten years of his policy, there is the wedge 
of racial division fairly inserted and ready to be driven home. The 
Jameson Raid did not create this cleavage. It began full sixty years 
since, and has been accentuated by events; it has been accentuated, 
most of all, by the realisation of Afrikander ideals in the Transvaal : 
the Transvaal, with its 20,000 irregulars, all extravagantly armed, all 
doggedly and actively opposed to the supremacy of England. They 
have the support of the Orange Free State burghers, who number some 
15,000; and undoubtedly a large section of Cape and Natal Dutch 
would move if the Boers began with a few successes. It is absurd, 
under these circumstances, for politicians at the Cape and elsewhere to 
gibber about the removal of race feeling. Race feeling has gathered 
90,000 rifles at Pretoria to arm the disaffected in the Colonies ; and 
within thirty miles of that town are thousands of Uitlanders, many 
of whom have burnt powder and are ready enough to provide the 
match for an explosion. There is no stability in the situation. But 
though this is generally admitted, nothing is done to arrest the drift 
of Afrikander sentiment towards an attempt at conquest; and most 
South African public men are content to sit helpless, and to babble 
the old, worn-out shibboleths against the creation of race feeling. 

This review, then, does not make for peace, and the immediate 
outlook is decidedly against improvement. There is no prospect 
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whatever that the Boer will bring about a voluntary effacement by 
embracing the Uitlander and his methods. Mr. Kruger and the 
governing clique know the sweets of power, and are paying the penalty 
of greed ; and evidence is not wanting that their appetites are growing, 
and it is no longer doubtful that the control of the Treasury has become 
the primary end for which office is sought. Consequently, if the 
revenue should fall off, as it will, there will be no attempt to cut down 
expenditure until the single asset of the country has been further 
mortgaged—to the European Continent. Probably the first steps in 
this direction will be the sale of the dewaarplaatsen, and the construc- 
tion of a railway or two, which must remain for years unprofitable. 
The restriction of immigration makes this last result inevitable, and on 
the other hand if the white influx be not stopped it must become ever 
more and more difficult to keep the Uitlander in check. The dilemma 
is infinitely aggravated by the cattle disease, which has taken fair hold 
in the country. and will ruin two-thirds of the farmers. These must 
be maintained as the home army ; and considerations of safety, as well 
as of blood, will necessitate cumulative calls upon the Mines, either 
directly, as taxes, or indirectly, as State loans. The net result is that 
while there is every prospect that the revenue will diminish, the 
expenditure must increase, and with it the cause of irritation. It may 
be urged that the expansion of the Mines and its effect on trade of 
the country are overlooked. But any .one who studies the mining 
situation carefully must see that development in this direction has been 
arrested by the failure to reduce the cost of working. This failure is 
an outcome of the increasing scarcity of labour due to the past growth 
of the industry, and there can be no improvement until a great many 
things have happened in South Africa. The first and the most urgent 
necessity of all is the establishment of a strong, just, and clean-handed 
native administration in the Transvaal ; and this is impossible. But if 
the Mining and other Industries are really to grow, more things are 
necessary before labour will be forthcoming: as, for instance, the 
Reform of the Tariffs by the removal of the Protective Duties which 
everywhere bring the native into competition with the white producer ; 
the suppression of absentee landlords in Natal and elsewhere, where 
farming with blacks is a source of wealth; the destruction of the 
existing polygamous social system, where Woman is an agriculturist ; 
and many changes else, including such trifles as the elimination 
of Portuguese rule. The connexion of the Native Labour Question 
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with these and similar causes must make any improvement in the 
supply needed by the Mines only temporary ; and therefore there can 
be no such steady growth of prosperity as is needed to save the Boers 
from the effects of their policy of restriction and monopoly. 

The outlook in other parts of South Africa is scarce more promising. 
In the Orange Free State rinderpest is spreading unchecked, and must 
ruin the farmers. Poverty will counsel a closer approach to the richer 
Transvaal, which will be only too ready to strengthen itself by the 
union, with the result that there will be two indigent peoples instead 
of one demanding eleemosynary aid of enterprise and capital. In the 
Cape Colony the general causes, already indicated as likely to create 
friction, will be at work. The increase of the urban. population has led 
to a demand for legislation which is regarded by the country Boers as 
injuring agricultural interests. An agitation for the reduction of Food 
Duties has arisen, and will be met by exactly the same resisting forces 
as that fora redress of grievances in the Transvaal. They are both 
Uitlander or “foreign” demands, and as racial and class-cleavage 
planes coincide throughout the greater part of South Africa, the 
disposition will exist to attempt to stop further interference with 
Afrikanders by adopting the obstructive policy deemed successful in 
the Transvaal. The demand for the limitation of immigration will 
become general and will be made the main plank in the Afrikander 
platform: because, as I have endeavoured to show, if you scratch a 
country Boer, you find an Ishmaelite whose dominant idea is the 
maintenance of a status guo ensuring him in isolation and in freedom 
from control. This remark does not apply of course to the educated 
and intelligent Dutch in the neighbourhood of Cape Town and in the 
villages, though even among these the idea of a South Africa filled 
with Europeans is not relished; the reason being that a white influx 
means the end of Afrikanderdom. It is probable, indeed, that when 
the “ people” are tried by this “ Uitlander” touchstone, new refractory 
forces will manifest themselves in the Cape Colony as well as in the 
Republics. On the other hand, there are 1,250,000 square miles of 
land south of the Zambesi, and one half of this tract is habitable 
by Europeans: its present white population is 750,000, and Uitlanders 
are coming in even now at the rate of 35,000 a year ; and the problem 
for solution is: How to effect the transference of power from the old 
to the new, from the unprogressive to the progressive? Can it be done 
peaceably and without violence, having the position in the Transvaal in 
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view? My own answer is that a conflict in the Transvaal is only a 
matter of time. Whether the struggle extend to the Colonies or not, 
depends partly upon its exciting causes and partly upon the incidents 
of the opening campaign. 

My object has been rather to define the broader and permanent 
issues behind South African racial problems than to deal with recent 
and existing events. It would have been easy to make this paper 
sensational, and, therefore (to some), more convincing. Nothing has 
been said, for instance, of the recent arming of the Dutch in the Free 
State, Natal, and Cape Colony, at the instance of Transvaal emissaries, 
nor of the extraordinary situation in the South African Republic, 
where even President Kruger’s influence has been strained in the 
endeavour to prevent the “ National” or war party from precipitating 
an immediate conflict. An examination of the foreign policy of the 
Republic would also lead to disquieting conclusions, seeing that the 
leading principle is to strengthen the Transvaal interests of all European 
Powers except Great Britain; indeed, it would almost appear that 
Pretorian diplomacy would mortgage the whole State to the Continent, 
rather than allow the Paramount Power to strengthen its hold. But 
these and similar manifestations of coming trouble all arise from the 
deeper source already indicated: the existence, that is, of a racial 
sentiment which desires independence because it recognises that it 
cannot exist on equal terms beside the Uitlander or Englishman, . 
whether South African born or not. This aspiration after a separate 
nationality has been watered and fostered time and again in South 
African history, and it is now a sturdy and aggressive plant which, 
rooted in the Transvaal, threatens to overshadow the peace of all the 
adjoining States and Colonies. To leave it to grow silently by damping 
down all opposing influences is simply to strengthen it. Thus it was 
supposed that all racial feeling had disappeared in the interval between 
Majuba and Doornkop; yet Doornkop was as a lightning flash which 
showed that the faith of Afrikanderdom was centred in the Transvaal, 
and that the national hope was stronger than ever. If Johannesburg 
had been invested, and Jameson had attempted to break through to 
its assistance, the effect of the step on the mass of the Boers would 
have in nowise differed. The Free State would have moved instantly, 
and the bulk of the Cape Dutch would have strongly sympathised 
with the Transvaal. Nothing could have divested Jameson’s inroad, 
whether made to the assistance of beleagured Uitlanders or not, of 
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its seeming Imperial character ; and this alone was sufficient to rouse 
every Afrikander to resistance. To suppose that the Raid created 
racial feeling is absurd: it was its product. 

Since this paper was written the demonstrations attending Mr. Rhodes’ 
progress through the Cape Colony have taken place, and have been 
followed by the Afrikander protests. Such contradictions naturally 
puzzle distant observers; what I have written will, I hope, assist to 
a clearer understanding. The British section, which regards Jameson’s 
movement as an unfortunate chance development of a justifiable 
Uitlander plot, has no condemnation for Mr. Rhodes. On the con- 
trary, it believes that his object was to save South Africa from the 
very evil which now threatens—that is, civil war in the Transvaal. 
To this section he stands for an English-speaking civilisation, and 
all that this connotes. In the Western Province and towns he 
has the support of many intelligent and educated Dutch, who, 
as ordinary men of the world, are quite capable of judging and 
appreciating the tendency of Transvaal policy. But he does xot 
represent the real Afrikander: the Afrikander of the inland districts, 
who is a specialised product of two centuries of estrangement from 
the life of cities. This is the man whose protest has been heard ; he 
differs in no essential from the Boer of the Republics. 

The first thing, then, which must be realised regarding these social 
troubles in South Africa is their permanent and implacable character. 
No yielding is to be expected; only the slow, sapping forces of 
modern civilisation can remove them. In the meantime, the Boers 
in the Transvaal are strongly hostile, and as time goes on and the 
one man between peace and war is removed, the difficulty of controlling 
the situation will increase. Mr. Kruger is old, but he knows how to 
wait, and until a favourable opportunity occurs to strike and weld 
together Afrikander sentiment the peace will be kept—if he can keep 
it. But, equally, there is no force to compel him to yield. The present 
dangerous deadlock must therefore continue indefinitely. But one 
thing is certain: the future of South Africa is not for the Afrikander ; 
it belongs to the White Man. 

CLIFTON F. TAINTON. 














LA DYNAMITE AU TRANSVAAL 


E Transvaal a beaucoup attiré l’attention du publique européen 
L depuis quelques années, surtout dans les derniers douze mois. 
Tant d’articles contradictoires ont été publiés sur ce pays et 
son Gouvernement, qu'il est bien difficile au non-initié de se faire 
une idée exacte de l'état de choses régnant. Certains journaux nous 
dépeignent l'industrie miniere comme harcelée par le Gouvernement, 
la population étrangere comme écrasée sous des taxes injustes qui 
n’atteignent pas la population indigéne ; tandis que d’autres prétendent 
que tout va pour le mieux au Transvaal sous un Gouvernement paternel 
et équitable, que les revendications et les plaintes de l'industrie miniére 
et de la population étrangére n’existent pas, ou ne sont mises en avant 
que par certains groups financiers, qui cherchent a égarer |l’opinion 
publique dans un but personnel. 

La question de la dynamite est une de celles qui ont été le plus 
discutées, et sur laquelle on a publié le plus d’articles contradictoires. 
J’ai profité de mon passage au Transvaal pour étudier cette question 
personnellement, et voici les résultats fournis par mon enquéte. IIs 
jettent un jour nouveau sur la question, et font voir de quel cété il faut 
chercher la vérité. 

En 1888 le Gouvernement transvaalien donna a un Allemand, 
Lippert, pour une période de 16 années, le monopole de la fabrication 
et de la vente de la dynamite et autres matiéres explosives. Le 
concessionnaire n’avait a payer qu’une rente annuelle de £3,750, plus 
une redevance de deux schellings par caisse de dynamite vendue. Par 
contre il avait le droit d’importer, sans droit d’entrée, les matiéres 
premitres neécessaires a la fabrication de la dynamite. II trouva 
plus simple, et surtout plus avantageux, d’importer comme matiére 
premiére la dynamite elle-méme, et introduisit au Transvaal sous le 
nom de guhr imprégnée de la dynamite ordinaire ; la fabrication, aux 
termes de la concession, consistant simplement a rouler cette guhr 
imprégnée en cartouches. 
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Cette maniére d’opérer laissait au concessionnaire de fort beaux 
bénéfices, car grace a l’exemption du tarif douanier, il importait une 
matiére qui lui revenait a 45s. ou 50s. par caisse, et qu'il revendait aux 
compagnies a des prix variant de Ioos. a 150s. L'industrie miniére ne 
cessait de protester contre ces prix exorbitants, d’autant plus que les 
bénéfices réalisés par le monopole ne profitaient aucunement au pays, 
mais enrichissaient seulement un concessionnaire étranger. 

Grace aux efforts de la Chambre des Mines de Johannesburg, il fut 
clairement démontré en 1892 que les termes de la concession n’étaient 
pas observés par les concessionnaires; le President Kruger déclara 
solennellement que la facon d’exploiter le monopole était une fraude, 
et il annula la concession. Les compagnies miniéres crurent alors avoir 
gain de cause, d’autant plus que le Gouvernement leur permit d’importer 
leur dynamite, mais toutefois apres avoir élevé le droit d'importation, 
qu’était de trois pence par livre et 74 par cent. ad valorem,a neuf pence 
par livre. C’était un gros surcroit d’imposition, mais les compagn:es 
ne s’en plaignérent pas, car elles réalisaient une économie notable sur 
les prix quelles avaient ey a payer jusqu’alors aux concessionnaires, 
et de plus ces impéts rentraient dans les coffres de l'état, au lieu d’aller 
gonfler les poches d’un particulier. 

Cependant il était a craindre qu’une alliance ne fut conclue entre 
les divers fabricants de dynamite, pour maintenir 4 cette matiére un 
cours élevé; comme d’autre part, l'industrie mini¢re était désireuse 
d’aider au développement des resources du pays, et considérant que 
le concessionnaire avait menacé le Gouvernement d’un procés en 
dommages-intéréts par suite de l’annulation de la concession, la 
Chambres des Mines, au nom des diverses compagnies minieres, fit au 
Gouvernement l’offre suivante :— 


(1) De régler le différend entre le Gouvernement et le concessionnaire 
par voie d’arbitrage. 

(2) Sila Chambre des Mines est consultée sur le choix des arbitres, 
l'industrie miniére s’engage a payer le montant des dommages-intéréts 
pouvant étre éventuellement attribués au concessionnaire au moyen 
d’une redevance fixe dont serait grevée chaque caisse de dynamite 
vendue. 

(3) Aux fins d’encourager l’établissement d’une manufacture de 
dynamite au Transvaal, la Chambre des Mines propose qu’un subside 
annuel soit octroyé a quiconque entreprendra |’établissement de cette 
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manufacture, ce subside étant fourni en parties égales par le Gouverne- 
ment et la Chambre des Mines. 

(4) En attendant Ilétablissement de cette manufacture, que 
limportation de la dynamite soit permise aux compagnies. 


Cette proposition ne fut pas acceptée. 
Peu aprés, la Chambre des Mines fit au Gouvernement les 
propositions suivantes :— 


(1) D'installer une manufacture pour la fabrication de la dynamite 
dans un délai de 2} ans, donnant au Gouvernement toutes les garanties 
qu'il jugera necessaires. 

(2) De payer au Gouvernement 5s. par caisse de dynamite 
manufacturée et 50 par cent. des benefices réalisés par la manufacture. 

(3) D’installer avec le Gouvernement un contrédle mutuel de la 
manufacture. 

(4) En attendant l’établissement de la manufacture de permettre 
aux compagnies l’importation de la dynamite. 


Dans le cas ot cette proposition ne serait pas acceptée, la Chambre 
des Mines offrait d’avancer au Gouvernement l’argent nécessaire a 
installation de la manufacture a un taux ne dépassant pas 5 par 
cent. par an, pourvu que la Chambre des Mines soit autorisée a 
exercer son contrdle conjointement avec le Gouvernement sur la 
direction de la manufacture. 

Ces offres, tres avantageuses pour le Gouvernement, furent faites par 
l'industrie miniere, dans la crainte que les personnalités influentes 
intéressées dans la concession premitre ne_ ressuscitassent cette con- 
cession sous une autre forme. Cette crainte n’était que trop fondée, 
car, malgré le caractere avantageux des offres, le Gouvernement ne 
deigna méme pas en accuser réception, mais quelques jours plus tard 
il fut decrété que la manufacture et vente de matiéres explosives étaient 
un monopole d’état dont l’exploitation serait confié a l’ancien conces- 
sionnaire qui avait le droit de former une Société dans ce but. 

Ce nouveau monopole est concédé pour une période de 15 années a 
une Société ayant un capital de £450,000, soit 11,250,000 francs, qui a 
été constitué de la maniére suivante :-— 


182,500 actions de £1, soit 4,562,500 francs, ont été attribuées aux 
actionnaires de la Société exploitant la concession pee, qui 
alors était annulée pour fraude. 
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25,000 actions, soit 625,000 francs, attribuées a Mr. Lippert, qui avait 
obtenu la premiere concession, depuis annulée. 

22,500 actions, soit 562,500 francs, devait étre distribuées a des 
personnages de Pretoria, non-nominés. 

220,000 actions, soit 5,500,000 francs, attribuées contre versement 
d’égale somme a la maison Nobel. 


La Société ayant en outre le droit d’émettre des obligations que la 
maison Nobel avait garanti de prendre. 

La constitution de cette Société est pour le moins singuliére: le seul 
apport réel est fait par la maison Nobel, qui recoit un nombre équivalent 
de titres. Le reste du capital est attribué a des apports dont la valeur 
est plus que problematique, car la premiére Société et Mr. Lippert étaient 
déchus de leurs droits, et cependant ils n’en recoivent pas moins de 
44 millions et 625,000 francs respectivement pour une concession qu’ils 
ne possédent plus. Puis, quelle est la signification de ces 560,000 francs 
de titres distribués a des inconnus a Pretoria? N’est-il pas logique 
de croire que c’est la rémunération de services rendus par certaines 
personnes ayant usé de leur situation et de leur influence pour faire 
aboutir le nouveau monopole ? 

Mais ce n’est pas tout, l’ancien concessionnaire s’est encore octroyé 
quelque chose, car la nouvelle Société a a l'avenir a payer les redevances 
suivantes :— 


(1) A Mr. Lippert 6s. par caisse de dynamite, pour le couvrir de ses 
frais d’agence pendant une période de 15 années. 

(2) A Messrs. Lewis & Marks 2s. par caisse pendant 15 ans. 

(3) A Mr. Lippert 2s. par caisse pendant trois ans. 


Pourquoi tous ces paiements? La rumeur publique prétend qu’une 
grande partie sert 4 appaiser les remords de conscience que pourraient 
éprouver certains des personnages inconnus de Pretoria. En tout cas 
les 6s. prélevés par caisse par Mr. Lippert constituent un véritable 
acte de piraterie, car les frais d’emmagasinage sont supportés par la 
Société, et les compagnies miniéres ont a payer pour la livraison le 
prix de 85s. par caisse auquel le dynamite est vendue, étant le prix au 
magasin. 

Nous allons examiner maintenant comment ce monopole est 
soi-disant exploité par la Société. 

Aux termes de la concession, l’usine pour la manufacture de la 
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dynamite doit étre installée dans un délai maximum de 2} ans suivant 
la date de la signature du contrat, soit le 26 Avril, 1896, et doit étre 
en état a cette époque de livrer 40,000 caisses par an. Entretemps le 
Gouvernement entreprend d’importer toutes les mati¢res explosives 
nécessaires au pays, et de les placer a la disposition de la Société 
concessionnaire pour réalisation. Dans ce but, une somme de dix 
millions, portée cette année a 15 millions, est inscrite au budget a titre 
d’avances a la compagnie concessionnaire pour achat d’explosifs. 

C’est a dire que le Gouvernement préte a la Société 10 a 15 millions 
de l’argent des contribuables sans garantie aucune ; quand le montant 
des ventes est encaissé, la compagnie rembourse le Gouvernement de ses 
avances, sans aucun intérét, et empoche la différence. Comme arrange- 
ment financier c’est d’une simplicité remarquable ! 

Il est aussi a noter que l’usine qui devait étre en marche le 26 Avril 
dernier n’est encore en état de rien fabriquer, et malgré les termes 
formels de la concession, la Société est autorisée 4 continuer d’acheter 
en Europe, avec l’argent du Gouvernement, la dynamite qu’elle revend 
aux mines avec un profit considérable. La Société n’a d’ailleurs pas 
intérét a faire cesser cet état de choses, car la dynamite qu'elle fabrique 
en Europe lui revient évidemment moins cher que celle qu'elle fabriquera 
ici, et lui laisse par conséquent une plus grande marge de profit. Il 
faudra bien cependant qu’un jour ou |’autre l’usine soit mise en marche. 
Mais comme elle n’est prévue que pour une manufacture de 40,000 
caisses par an, et que la consommation est de plus de 200,c00, et va 
toujours en augmentant, la Société pourra toujours continuer le systéme 
actuel sur une grande échelle méme apres la mise en marche qui 
d’ailleurs est toujours douteuse. 

Voyons maintenant ce que le Gouvernement retire de cette merveil- 
leuse concession :— 

La Société concessionnaire a a payer une rente annuelle de £3,750, 
plus une redevance de 5s. par caisse vendue, et 20 par cent. des profits 
nets, calculés aprés déduction des frais, amortissements, etc., et aprés 
paiement d'un dividende de 8 par cent. calculé sur le capital nominal 
de la Société. 

Il est admis que, sans droit d’entrée, la dynamite peut étre délivrée 
4 Johannesburg a raison de 40s. par caisse. Ce prix doit étre évidemment 
plus faible en ce qui concerne la Société concessionnaire, qui fabrique 
elle-méme en Europe. Neéanmoins admettons ce chiffre de 40s., qui est 
d’ailleurs le prix auquel elle pourrait manufacturer sur place. 
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La vente mensuelle de dynamite atteint a présent 18,000 caisses, 
soit 216,000 caisses par an—disons 200,000. Les frais de la Société 
pour la fabrication ou l’importation de 200,000 caisses par an seront 
donc les suivants (pour arriver 4 la part du Gouvernement) :— 





L Frs. 
Coit de 20u,000 caisses ... s+» 400,000 10,000,000 
Intérét, 8 par cent. sur le capital 36,0co 900,000 
Paiement des diverses redevances 
a Lippert et autres... «+» 100,000 2,500,000 
Amortissement,dépréciation, 5 ‘a 
cent. du capital... ae ws. 22,500 562,500 
Redevance, 5s. per caisse, au 
Gouvernement ... eed s+ 50,000 1,250,000 
Faisant un total de ... 608,500 15,212,500 
D’autre part, les 200,000 caisses 
vendues a raison de 85s. par 
caisse, réalisent un total de ... 850,000 21,250,000 
Le bénétice net s’éleve donc a ... 241,500 6,037,500 
Dont 20 par cent. reviennent au 
Gouvernement, soit... ..» 48,300 1,207,500 


Sous ce régime les sommes encaissées annuellement par le Gouverne- 
ment s’élévent donc a :— 





4 Frs. 
Rente vi nat iin “a 3,750 93,750 
Redevance par caisse 5s. .ss 50,000 1,250,000: 
20 par cent. du profitannuel ... 48,300 1,207,500 
Revenue annuel total ... 102,050 2,551,250 


Ce revenu sera un peu augmenté (100,000 francs) quand la redevance 
de 2s. par caisse payable pendant 3 ans a Mr. Lippert ne figurera 
plus dans les comptes. Nous sommes loin des propositions faites par 
l'industrie miniére. En effet la Chambre des Mines avait offert 
d'installer une manufacture et de payer au Gouvernement 5s. per caisse 
vendue, plus 50 par cent. des bénéfices ; comme il n’aurait pas été 
nécessaire de rémunérer le concours peu gratuit des inconnus de 
Pretoria, et qu’on n’aurait pas donné plusieurs millions pour des apports 
fictifs, le capital de la Société eut été limité au strict nécessaire, et on 
eut sans doute obtenu les résultats suivants :— 
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£ Frs. 
Frais : Amortissement, frais 


d’agence, &c. we tes 30,000 750,000 
Redevance 5s. par caisse au 
Gouvernement mee ates 50 000 1,250,009 


Coit de 200,000 caisses a 40s. 400,000 10,C00,000 
Rente annuelle is duh 3,750 93,750 





Dépenses annuelles ... 483,750 12,093,750 


Vente de 200,000 caisses a 85s. 850,000 21,250,000 
Laissent un bénéfice net de 366,250 9,156,250 
Dont la moitié, soit ... ae 183,125 4,578,125 


eut été versée au Gouvernement, et l’autre moitié partagée entre les 
diverses compagnies miniéres constituent des actionnaires de la 
Société. 
Cette combinaison aurait rapporté annuellement au Gouvernement:— 
£ Frs. 


Rente ... _— — si 3,750 93,750 
Redevance par caisse ‘i 50,000 1,250,000 


50 par cent. des bénéfices..... 183,125 4,578,125 


Total... 236,875 5,921,875 


Soit, un revenu superieur de biak 134,825 3,370,625 


a celui qu’il recoit sous le régime actuel. 

D’autre part, les compagnies se partageant le reste du bénéfice 
auraient réalisé une économie de 18s. 4d. par caisse au minimum ; ce 
qui, par exemple dans le cas d’une compagnie ayant un capital de 
£100,000, broyant avec 100 pilons et usant 450 caisses de dynamite 
par mois, équivaudrait a un dividende additionnel de 5 par cent. 

D’un autre cété, si le Gouvernement avait seulement permis aux 
. compagnies d’importer leur dynamite sujet au paiement du droit d’entréc 
de 84d. par livre, plus 74 par cent. ad valorem, soit environ 37s. 6d. par 
caisse (soit, en chiffres ronds un droit d’entrée égal a la valeur de 
l'article importé, ce qui est exorbitant) la dynamite aurait coité aux 
compagnies Sos. par caisse, et le Trésor aurait regu une somme totale 
de £375,000 ou 9,375,000 francs, soit £272,950, ou 6,823,750 francs de 
plus qu’il ne recoit actuellement. 

Les compagnies évidemment considérent un droit d’importation 
semblable excessif et injuste, mais cependant elles se seraient soumises 
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sans trop de mauvais grace si l’impét ainsi prélevé rentrait dans le Trésor 
public au lieu d’aller dans les poches d’étrangers. 

Les actionnaires des compagnies miniéres qui subissent ces charges 
se demanderont sans doute comment et pour quelle raison un 
Gouvernement ayant a choisir entre plusieurs combinaisons accepte la 
plus mauvaise, qui le prive d’un revenu de plusieurs millions par an. 

Si le voile qui recouvre les personnalités inconnus de Pretoria 
pouvait étre soulevé, et si nous pouvions connaitre les détails de la 
distribution de 4} millions de titres aux personnes dont la concession 
avait été annulée par suite des fraudes commises, peut-étre découvrerions- 
nous les mystéres de la concession de la dynamite au Transvaal, et les 
mobiles qui ont guidé les membres du Gouvernement. 

On peut comprendre 4a la suite de cet exposé que les compagnics 
aient constamment protesté contre imposition d’une taxe aussi inique, 
dont I’Etat ne retire que peu de profit, et qui sert surtout a engraisser 
les vampires vivant aux dépenscs de l'industrie miniére. Une nctable 
portion des profits réalisés par les mines, qui de droit devrait revenir aux 
actionnaires, se trouve sans justification détournée de sa destination 
propre; les revendications et protestations de la Chambre des Mines 
n’ont eu d’autre but que d’obtenir justice pour les compagnies et faire 


cesser un état de choses qui ne profite qu’aux parasites. C’est grace a 
ces prélevements faits sur vos dividendes légitimes, bons actionnaires, 
que nombre de gros bonnets de Pretoria prospérent, et que Mr. Lippert 
peut maintenant vivre confortablement en Allemagne jouissant d’un 
revenu princier. 


A FRENCH RESIDENT IN JOHANNESBURG. 








WHAT IS A REALIST? 


AVING ventured to write two pieces of fiction illustrative of poor 
life in East London, it has been my fate occasionally to be 
assailed in general terms, but over and over again to be called 

a ‘‘realist”: sometimes, it would seem, in praise; sometimes in mere 
indifference, as one uses a phrase of convenient description ; and some- 
times by way of a reproach never to be lived down. The case being so, 
it is natural, not merely that I should modestly desire to examine 
certain of the objections made to my work but, that I should feel some 
interest in the definition and description of what a realist is. A matter 
which has never been made clear to me. 

To begin with, then, I have never called myself a “ realist,” and I 
have never put forth any of my work as “realism.” I decline the labels 
of the schoolmen and the sophisters: being a simple writer of tales, who 
takes whatever means lie to his hand to present life as he sees it ; who 
“insists” on no “process”; and who refuses to be bound by any 
formula or prescription prepared by the cataloguers and pigeon-holers 
of literature. This, I am aware, may be an announcement of limited 
interest; but I think I am justified in making it by reason of the 
perplexing movements of Mr. H. D. Traill in the course of an article on 
what he calls “ The New Realism” in a recent number of The Fortnightly 
Review, With what Mr. Traill says of Mr. Stephen Crane in that article 
it would, perhaps, be an impertinence for me to concern myself ; though, 
indeed, I have seen no evidence as yet that Mr. Crane, any more than 
myself, has ticketed himself a “ realist.” But in my own case (and 
Mr. Traill flatters me by devoting the greater part of his paper to 
it) the procedure, briefly, is this. The critic begins by calling me, 
quite gratuitously and of his own motion, a “ realist” ; he announces, 
again quite gratuitously, that realists (and I, presumably, among them) 
“insist” on a certain “ process” in the production of fiction ; he proceeds 
himself to “insist” on a particular “ process,” which he presents ready 
mixed and of his own discovery ; then he produces from his imagina- 
tion, inspired by the completest ignorance of the life of which I have 
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written, a theory that I have not worked by his process. He compares 
this theory with his label Rea/ist,and decides that there is a disagree- 
ment somewhere. And in this way, amiably trotting after his own tail, 
he arrives at the conclusion that I am a very insincere sort of person, 
writing the thing which is not in base competition with other realists. 
Now when those who use the word “ realist” use it with no unanimity 
of intent and with so loose an application, it is not easy for one who 
repudiates it altogether to make a guess at its real meaning. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that the man who is called a “ realist” is one 
who, seeing things with his own eyes, discards the conventions of the 
schools, and presents his matter in individual terms of art. For awhile 
the schoolmen abuse him as a realist ; and in twenty years’ time, if h’s 
work have life in it, he becomes a classic. Constable was called a 
realist; so was Corot. Who calls these painters realists now? The 
history of Japanese art affords a continuous illustration. From the day 
when Iwasa Matahei impudently arose and dared to take his subjects 
from the daily life of the people, to the day when Hiroshigé, casting 
away the last rag of propriety, adventurously drew a cast shadow, in 
flat defiance of all the laws of Tosa and Kano—in all this time, and 
through all the crowded history of the School of Ukioyé, no artist 
bringing something of his own to his art but was damned for a realist. 
Even the classic Harunobu did not escape. Look now at the work 
of these men, and the label seems grotesque enough. So it goes 
through the making of all art. A man of independent talent, with the 
courage of his own vision, interprets what he sees in fresh terms, giving 
to things a new reality and an immediate presence. They of the 
schools peer with dulled eyes from amid the heap of precedents and 
prescriptions that compass them about, and, distracted at seeing a 
thing sanctioned by neither precedent nor prescription, dub the man 
realist, and rail against him for that he fits none of their pigeon-holes. 
And from without the schools many cry out and complain; for truth 
is strong meat, and the stomach of the common weakling turns against 
it, except it come in minim doses, smothered in treacle. Thus we hear 
the feeble plea that the function of imagination is the distortion of fact : 
the piteous demand that the artist should be shut in a flower-garden 
and forbidden to peep through the hedge into the world. And they 
who know nothing of beauty, who are by nature incapable of compre- 
hending it, mistake it for mere prettiness, and call aloud for comfits ; 
and among them that cannot understand, definitions of the aims of 
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art are bandied, meaning, if they mean anything, that art finds its 
most perfect expression in the pink lollipop and the gilt box it is sold 
in. But in the end the truth prevails, if it be well and sincerely set 
forth; and the schoolmen, groaning in their infinite labour, wearily 
write another prescription, admit another precedent, and make another 
pigeon-hole. 

I have been asked, in print, if I think that there is no phase of life 
which the artist may not touch. Most certainly I think this ; more, I 
know it. It is the artist's privilege to seek his material where he 
thinks well, and it is no man’s privilege to say him nay. If the 
community have left horrible places and horrible lives before his eyes, 
then the fault is that of the community ; and to picture these places and 
these lives becomes not merely his privilege, but his duty. It was my 
fate to encounter a place in Shoreditch, where children were born and 
reared in circumstances that gave those children no reasonable chance 
of living decent lives : where they were born fore-damned to a criminal or 
semi-criminal career. It was my experience to learn the ways of this 
place, to know its inhabitants, to talk with them, eat, drink, and work 
with them. For the existence of this place and for the evils it engendered 
the community was responsible, and every member of the community 
was, and is, responsible in his degree. If I had been a rich man I 
might have attempted to discharge my peculiar responsibility in one 
way; if I had been a statesman I might have tried another. Being 
neither of these things, but a simple writer of fiction, I endeavoured 
to do my duty by writing a tale wherein I hoped to bring the condition 
of this place within the comprehension of others. There are those who 
say I should have turned away my eyes and passed by on the other 
side, on the very respectable precedent of the priest and the Levite in 
the parable. 

Now, when my tale was written and published it was found to 
cause discomfort to many persons. It is needless to say more of the 
schoolmen, Needless, too, to say much of the merely genteel, who 
were shocked to read of low creatures, as Kiddo Cook and Pigeony 
Poll, and to find the page nowhere illuminated by a marquis. Of such 
are they who read of two men in velvet and feathers perforating one 
another’s stomachs with long swords, and find it delightful ; while Josh 
Perrott and Billy Leary, punching each other’s heads, make a scene 
altogether too sickening and brutal to think of. But chiefly this book 
—it was called A Child of the Jago—disturbed those who had done 
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nothing, and preferred to do nothing, to discharge their own shares 
of responsibility toward the Jago and the people in it. | The conscious- 
ness of duty neglected is uncomfortable, and personal comfort is the 
god of the class I speak of. These persons firmly believe it to be 
the sole function of art to minister to their personal comfort—as 
upholstery does. They find it comfortable to shirk consideration of 
the fate of the children of the Jago, to shut their eyes to it, to say that 
all is well and the whole world virtuous and happy. And the mental 
attitude thus adopted they nickname optimism, and vaunt it—exult in 
it as a quality. So that they cry out at the suggestion that it is no 
more than a selfish vice ; and, finding truth where they had looked for 
the materials of another debauch of self-delusion, they scream aloud ; 
they protest, and they demand as their sacred right that the bitter 
cup be taken from before them. They have screamed and protested 
at A Child of the Jago, and, craven and bewildered, any protest seemed 
to them good enough. And herein they have not wanted for allies 
among them that sit in committee-rooms, and tinker. For your pro- 
fessed philanthropist, following his own spirit, and seeing nothing, 
honestly resents the demonstration that his tinkering profits little. 
There is a story current in the East End of London, of a distracted 
lady who, assailed with a request for the loan of a saucepan, defended 
herself in these words :—“ Tell yer mother I can’t lend ’er the saucepan, 
consekince o’ ’avin’ lent it to Mrs. Brown, besides which I’m a-usin’ of 
it meself, an’ moreover it’s gone to be mended, an’ what’s more I ain’t 
got one.” In a like spirit of lavish objection it has been proclaimed 
in a breath that I transgress :—because in the first place I should not 
have written of the Jago in its nakedness; next, that my description 
is not in the least like; moreover, that it is exaggerated ; further, that 
though it may be true, it was quite unnecessary, because the Jago was 
already quite familiar, and everybody knew all about it ; beyond this, 
that the Jago houses have been pulled down; and finally that there 
never was any such place as the Jago. 

To objections of so handsomely variegated a character it is not easy 
to reply with the tripping brevity wherewith they may be stated; and 
truly it is little reply that they call for, except, perhaps, in so far as they 
may be taken to impugn the sincerity of my work and the accuracy of 
my picture. A few of the objectors have caught up enough of their wits 
to strive at carrying the war into my own country. They take hold of 
my technical method, and accuse me of lack of “sympathy” ; they 
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claim that if I write of the Jago I should do so “even weeping.” Now, 
my technical method is my own, deliberately designed to produce a 
certain result, as is the method of every man—painter, poet, sculptor, or 
novelist—who is not the slave and the plaything of his material. My 
tale is the tale of my characters, and I have learned better than to thrust 
myself and my emotions between them and my reader. The cant of the 
claim lies too plainly on the face of it. It is not that these good people 
wish me to write “even weeping”: for how do they know whether I 
weep or not? No: their wish is not that I shall weep, but that I shall 
weep obscenely in the public gaze. In other words, that I shall do their 
weeping for them, as a sort of emotional bedeman: that I shall make 
public parade of sympathy in their behalf, so that they may keep their 
own sympathy for themselves, and gain comfort from the belief that 
they are eased of their just responsibility by vicarious snivelling. 

But the protest, that my picture of the Jago is untrue, is another 
thing. For the most part it has found very vague expression, but 
there are instances of rash excursion into definite statement. Certain 
passages have been denoted as exaggerations—as impossibilities. Now, 
I must confess that, foreseeing such adventurous indiscretions, I had, 
for my own diversion, set A Child of the Jago with malicious traps. 
For a good few years I have lived in the East End of London, and 
have been, not an occasional visitor, but a familiar and equal friend 
in the house of the East-Ender in all his degrees ; for though the steps 
between be smaller, there are more social degrees in the East End than 
ever in the West. In this experience I have seen and I have heard 
things that the blindly self-confident in their committee-rooms would 
call diabolical fable ; nevertheless, I have seen them and heard them. 
But it was none of my design to write of extreme instances: typical 
facts were all I wanted, and these, I knew, would be met—or shirked— 
with incredulity. So that whenever I saw reason to anticipate a charge 
of exaggeration—as for instance, in the matter of faction fighting-— 
I made my typical incident the cold transcript of a simple fact, an 
ordinary, easy-going fact, a fact notorious in the neighbourhood, and 
capable of any amount of reasonable proof. If I touched it at all, 
it was to subdue it. The traps worked very well. Not one definite 
charge of exaggeration has been flung but it has been aimed at one 
of the normal facts I had provided as a target: not one. Sometimes 
the effect has had a humour of its own ; as when a critic in a great 
literary journal, beginning by selecting two of my normal facts as 
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instances of “palpable exaggeration,” went on to assure me that 
there was no need to describe such life as the life in the Jago, because 
it was already perfectly familiar to everybody. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, however, has adventured farther than any other 
critic in this direction. The Jago, as I have described it, he “ makes 
bold to say” never existed. Truly he makes very bold: even so did 
Dickens’s “amazing alderman” make bold to say that Jacob’s Island 
never existed. In a like degree would he make bold were he to deny 
the existence of Franz Josef Land. For the only perceptible warrant 
for his denial is that he has never seen the Jago. True: he refers 
to “the testimony of experts,’ and once he essays to beg a question 
with “no wonder that those who know the East End of London 
have protested against this picture.” Have they? If they have, 
I marvel that I hear the news from Mr. H. D. Traill. Let us see. 
There is one man who has lived in the place I have called the Old 
Jago for ten years. He is the vicar of the parish, and he is more. He 
is the personal friend of every human creature in it, and of hundreds 
who have drifted into it and away out again. It has been said that I 
have described his work in my book ; but that is a thing beyond my 
powers of description. One who has watched it closely, day and night 
in, day and night out, can understand the scope and character of that 
work: no other person can. “Father Jay” knows his parishioners 
better than they know each other, and if there be any higher authority 
on the ways and the history of this parish than Father Jay, I should 
vastly like to hear his name. And Father Jay has, four or five times 
at least in public print, testified in the most definite and absolute 
terms to the entire accuracy of my picture of the neighbourhood and 
its people. He has borne witness, indeed, that I might have gone 
further, as indeed I might. Will Mr. Traill produce the “expert” 
who can with authority contradict Mr. Jay: or is it merely that 
Mr. Traill prefers his own ignorance before Mr. Jay’s knowledge ? 
Mr. Jay has his enemies, I am aware, among the sentimental cocksure, 
and he is the object of deplorable jealousy among some who have failed 
where he has succeeded ; but I do not think there is one among these 
who will claim to know his parish better than he knows it himself. In 
The British Review of 9th January of this year, appeared an unsigned 
article on the book A Child of the Jago. I am permitted to mention 
a fact, which many readers suspected, that this article was written by 
Mr. Harold Boulton. I do not know Mr. Boulton personally; but I 
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know, as most other people do, that since he left his University he has 
constantly devoted himself to very admirable work in the East End 
of London. He writes from the point of view of one who knows, and 
“this novel,” he begins, “has been dealt with by a variety of critics, 
who, whatever their other qualifications, have probably lacked the 
peculiar kind of knowledge which would enable them to answer, with 
any kind of authority, the most interesting question that the book 
suggests—Is the picture drawn in it true to actual life? or how far is it 
true? The requisite knowledge we ourselves possess. We may claim 
to be intimately acquainted with the locality and the population 
described ; and let us say at once that Mr. Morrison’s picture is a 
true one.” And again, like Mr. Jay, he goes further. “The blood- 
feuds and faction-fights,” he says in another place, “ between the Ranns 
and the Learys, well as they are depicted, as a matter of fact fall 
somewhat short of the hideous reality.” Will Mr. Traill name the 
“expert” who is not afraid to print his (or her) name by the side of 
Mr. Harold Boulton’s, and to contradict his statement? Zhe Last 
London Church Chronicle, which is the printed medium officially 
employed by the Bishop of Stepney, says in its last number, after 
enumerating certain things which have been described as exaggera- 
tions :—“ All these things are drawn from the life, as we who know 
the ncighbourhood can testify.” I could pile testimony upon 
testimony ; but, to begin with, till Mr. Traill produces his experts, 
this should be sufficient. I cite independent authority because 
Mr. Traill (vaguely and timorously it is true) appeals to it; but I 
do so with no prejudice to the validity of my own authority for what 
I have written. I am anxious for Mr. Traill to name a man with the 
habit and the faculty of observation, who has lived, eaten, and slept for 
years in the houses of the general East End, who has given a year 
or two to the intimate study of Mr. Jay’s parish in particular, and 
who will give detailed denial to the accuracy of what I have written. 
A lady who collects a dinner-fund from her drawing-room in the West 
End, and is aggrieved at the omission of the fact from my book, will 
scarcely do: though even this might be better than no expert at all. 
I feel sure that Mr. Traill (for whom I honestly have in many ways 
a very great respect) is sportsman enough to trot out his experts, and 
let us see their paces. I can assure him that others besides myself 
await the show with interest. 

No, indeed, as Mr. Jay and Mr. Boulton bear witness, I have not 
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gone nearly so far as I might have gone. If my intention had been, 
as Mr. Traill believes, the mere piling up of horrors, I could, keeping 
to fact, though perhaps extreme fact, have made a story beside which 
A Child of the Jago would seem mild. But let me glance briefly at 
Mr. Traill’s definite points. He cites my description of the “cosh” 
and its use—to stun or disable a drunken man decoyed into the Jago 
for purposes of robbery. He complains that he is invited to believe 
that “ coshing ” was a regular industry of the Jago, practised throughout 
the whole district, at all times, and by every one who had the means of 
practising it with success. My actual words were that “cosh-carrying 
was near to being the major industry of the Jago,” and certainly he is 
invited to believe this. I know it, Mr. Jay knows it, his lay-helper, his 
curate, and his mission-woman know it, Mr. Harold Boulton knows it. 
Mr. Traill knows nothing of the Jago at all: therefore he refuses to 
believe it. That is all. 

Mr. Traill refers, as others have done, to the faction-fghting. He 
objects to the frequent fights, not knowing that fighting of some kind 
was always going on im the Jago, as it must in a place where club law 
is the sole law. He will not believe in Sally Green, her trick of gnawing 
the nape, and the incident of the broken-bottle assault : thus stumbling 
over one of the norms that had tripped others before him. Sally 
Green is alive at this moment, and, as I write, it is scarce twenty-four 
hours since I had sight of a cheek, eye, and temple swollen to the size 
of a turnip by the application of her boot. Her actual name is not 
Sally Green—as matter of fact, she chances to bear the surname 
of one of the most inoffensive literary men alive; but her manner of 
fighting other women was such as I have described. She is growing 
older now, and is losing some of her quickness; consequently, she 
fights rather less, and rarely attempts the difficult tactic that won 
her supremacy in earlier years. But her temper has not improved, and 
she is surprisingly ready with a heavy boot. If Mr. Traill is willing to 
risk the boot, it will give me much pleasure to present him to Sally 
Green in person. As for the broken bottle, my critic has evidently 
still to learn that a customary weapon in very bad quarters is 
broken glass. At a bcer-house in such a locality (such a house as 
Mother Gapp’s in my book) beer is only served in pewter pots. This 
is partly because customers prefer it so, but there is another reason. 
A customer specifically demanding beer in a glass is met with flat 
denial, though beer can be sold more profitably by the glass than 
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by measure; and the reason is that brawlers, women especially, are 
apt to break a glass at the rim, and, taking the bottom in the palm 
of the hand, stab at faces with the jagged points. The custom is not 
a pretty one. But unfortunately Mr. Traill cannot abolish it by 
protesting that it does not exist. 

A definite accusation is that I have taken bad types from divers 
districts, and concentrated them in my picture of the Jago. But again 
Mr. Traill mistakes. The original of my Jago was a place to which 
those types gravitated as by natural law from other parts. As the book 
says :—“ What was too vile for Kate Street, Seven Dials, and Ratcliff 
Highway in its worst day, what was too useless, incapable and corrupt— 
all that teemed in the Old Jago.” Not I, but their own propensity, 
brought these people together. 

Mr. Traill has discovered that in Josh Perrott’s fight with Billy 
Leary “every punch, with its effect on the punched part, is faithfully 
delineated in black and blue, picked out with crimson.” Surprised to 
learn this, I turned to the book, and succeeded in counting the mere 
mention (no more) of as many as a dozen blows. Has Mr. Traill any 
conception of how many blows are delivered in, say, a quarter of an 
hour of a well-stricken fight? Has he ever seen such a fight ? 

But, indeed, Mr. Traill’s total unacquaintance with the ways of the 
modern criminal class bleats from his every line. There are subjects 
of Mr. Traill’s, his authority on which I should not dream of 
questioning for an instant. Why, with the case reversed, must he 
venture on my subject, and flounder? He knows little of the 
relations of thieves and professional receivers—so little, indeed, as to 
suppose, apparently, that since the time of Fagin there has been no 
receiver from boy-thieves till my Aaron Weech. Or why does he 
call my Weech a “revival” of Fagin. True, he styles him “ Queech,” 
and a Jew—which he isn’t; but even that brings him little nearer. 
Aaron Weech is alive now, and in his shop (though it is not a coffec- 
shop), and there are hundreds of other men of his class. His likeness 
to Fagin is as the likeness of Cacus to Jack Sheppard: his trade is the 
same, and that is all. Mr. Traill thinks Dicky Perrott unnaturally 
“oreen” to allow a fence to buy a stolen three-and-sixpenny clock of 
him for twopence. That is because Mr. Traill does not know that an 
adult and able-bodied thief of the humbler sort, with a dozen fences to 
choose among, cannot get more than twelve shillings for an ordinary 
gold watch, or eighteen shillings for one that may have cost a hundred 
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and fifty guineas ; and because he chooses to ignore the circumstances 
that make the transaction a case of Hobson’s choice with Dicky. He 
_ assumes, too, that a child in a low quarter is nothing but a very small 
old man, with all the man’s experience and knowledge. I have talked 
with such children, and I have helped them spin their tops; and I 
know that, deplorably precocious as they may be in some respects, in 
others they are more childlike than the fortunate children in well- 
furnished nurseries. As to the prices of things, they know the prices 
at the cook-shop, but little else. 

‘One thing I regret, and that is that when Mr. Traill speaks of 
Dicky Perrott’s story being buried in a mass of squalid irrelevancies, he 
does not point to some, at least, of the irrelevancies to which he refers ; 
because the information might have been of use tome. There is nothing 
I am more anxious to exclude from work of mine than irrelevancy. But 
when I am attempting to depict the squalid surroundings of a boy in a 
thieves’ neighbourhood, and their effect on his character, I am disposed 
to consider those surroundings no irrelevancies at all, but strict essentials 
of the picture. ; 

As for Mr. Traill’s remarks on the introduction to my Zales of Mean 
Streets, they call for little comment. It was my business, when I wrote 
that introduction, to give in a very few pages a broad and general 
impression of the whole of the East End as I had seen it, neglecting 
the exceptional and suppressing detail. Mr. Traill looks at it as he 
might look at a Corot of the later period, complaining that he cannot 
count the rails in a distant fence. His main objection seems to be 
that I have described the place as it appears to me, rather than as 
it appears to somebody else ; and his suggestion, that I should correct 
it by questioning a housemaid, does not greatly tempt me. It may be 
a process on which “ realists,” or some other classified persons, insist ; 
but for myself I prefer my own observation of the East End, where few 
housemaids are kept, and whence far fewer come than Mr. Traill may 
suppose. 

Mr. Traill is so good as to speak kindly in many ways of my 
treatment of the subjects I have dealt with, but in his impressions of 
fact he is altogether mistaken. Still, his mistakes are such as may be 
natural to one unacquainted with very low life at first hand, and 
possessed with the ideas of it which largely prevail among educated 
persons. I trust that at least he will not encourage in others the 
foolish fancy that because the houses of the Old Jago have been 
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pulled down, the Jago difficulty has been got rid of. That is far from 
being the case. The Jago, as mere bricks and mortar, is gone. But 
the Jagos of flesh and blood still live, and are crowding into adjacent 
neighbourhoods that were already over-populated. 

In conclusion: the plan and the intention of A Child of the Jago 
made it requisite that, in telling my tale, I should largely adhere to 
fact, and I did so. If I write other tales of different plan and intention, 
I shall adhere to fact or neglect it as may seem good to me: regardless 
of anybody’s classification as a realist, or as anything else. For though 
I have made a suggestion as to what a realist may actually be, whether 
I am one or not is no concern of mine; but the concern (if it be 
anybody’s) of the tabulators and the watersifters. 

ARTHUR MORRISON. 


FESTINATIO VERIS 


PEED on, great Sol, and bid the hours renew 
S The diamond-ypaven Zodiac. 

Bid busy zephyrs clear away the rack 

Of ruined months ; let hyacinths be blue 

Once more, nor any primroses eschew 

The haunts of scented silence, where the black 
Tempestuous North not enters, nor his pack 
Accursed that yelps, but finds no op’ning through. 


Come, poet, with the coming of the Spring, 

Catch the first breath that hints her presence near. 

Barrule is frowning, but the frown will pass : 

Sulby her sweetest song prepares to sing ; 

And I have noted how the waking year 

(For you, unquestioned) stirs in Ballaglass. 

T. E. Brown. 

Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
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I1V.—A POSSIBILITY 


T is an uncanny thing to have to ¢rope your way into a cave, 

| almost bent double, till you think the long mouth will never 

come to an end, and yet you must go on and on. For your 

spine feels so broken that you could not move backwards, and to turn 
round is a thing impossible. 

Worse is to creep upon your belly along the entrance to a prehistoric 
fort of unhewn stones, and fancy that one of these huge slabs may 
dislodge and pin you there for ever. 

But even this is not so bad as to be obliged to push forward in 
a smooth iron cylinder, which compresses arms and shoulders, back 
and chest, as a chicken is compressed in its egg. To know, too, that 
you must get through and emerge into the light—you cannot see the 
light, for your chin is bent upon your breast-bone—or abandon all 
hope! Yet this is just what the spirit of the dying man experienced, 
struggling and struggling to free itself from the body. 

“TI can quite understand,” it said to itself, “the commiseration of 
the people who are standing round the bed (I would to Heaven I could 
get my head out, and then I should see them!). If they would only 
direct it to the proper quarter: But it does seem absurd that they 
should give all their attention to the miserable shell that holds me 
in this manner, whereas of me myself they take no heed whatever. 
But I suppose not even my toes are sticking out the other end. Ugh! 
it’s stifling. I’m jammed; there’s no doubt about it. Come! one 
more wriggle. I believe I go back two inches for every one I gct 
forward. It’s the not being able to see ahead which is the worst part..° 
Ugh! Courage! By—Jove!—I am getting—I’m out /” 

“And now, forsooth, they are going into tears and sobs! Was the 
like of it ever seen ? 

“T’m all in a sweat. But, by Heaven! as I said before, to be 
through with such a business! It was worth while for the mere 
pleasure of knowing that one was through.” 

Vol. XVI.—No. 94. Zz 
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“And the extraordinary lightness one feels!” the disembodied 
spirit went on pres:ntly. “I feel as if I could fly out of the 
window straight away into space; though, of course, I know that’s 
an impossibility.” 

Yet, albeit the spirit remained in the death-chamber and clos: to its 
body, as it was bound to do; the mere sensation of utter immateriality, 
of a condition fitting one to fly clear away into space, was so intoxicating 
that it was not dull a moment. 

It took no note of the flight of time, and a day or two passed over 
its disembodied head. 

“Now my time is coming,” it found itself saying, with renewed 
assurance, one morning. “I am beginning to move. I feel ten times 
as light and unsubstantial as I did even when I first got free from my 
fleshly envelope. What are these shapes moving about? What was 
that hammering noise I heard a while ago? I’m... . no longer in 
aroom.... I’ve a notion that the sun is shining and a bird singing 
somewhere. .... Is it the sun or the moon that I am under? I could 
almost fancy that I heard a tremendous shriek, such as I should have 
given if I saw a ghost..... But I cannot pay attention to such 
things ....mow..... I’m growing lighter . . . . more spiritualised. 
.... Mytimeis.... coming.” 

But that was the last thought which passed through the—brain ?— 
no; mind, shall I say ?—of the disembodied spirit. For by now it 
had sucked out all the vital essence that remained in the corpse which 
it had left. And then it ceased to be. 


V.—THE PROFESSOR 


The Professor sat g izing into his fire, a fire of glowing peat overlaid 
with logs, according to his special predilection. “It is just the fire 
I like,” he said ; “and I can afford to treat myself to what I like now.” 

A glow of self-satisfaction would have been inevitable in the circum- 
stances, even to an Englishman. But this was a Scottish Professor, and 
the satisfaction was increased many times. “ And not only wood,” he 
went on to himself, “ but old ship’s timber.” 

In truth, it was a sight to see how the flames sprang up and talked 
and cackled and burned, now white, now red, now blue, now green, 
like the changing lights of a harbour; a thing to mark how the smoke 
pitched and plunged before it made its way up the wide chimney. 
Each flame seemed to the man who gazed into the fire to nod a nod 
of recognition, and to speak with a voice meant for his ear alone. 
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“It is a grand thing,” he thought, “to have’ imagination in small 
things as in great .... 

“And now that I have an established position, and an audience 
secured to me, I shall revolutionise history. Nobody—I am nct wrong— 
nobody has understood how history ought to be written or to be taught. 
Carlyle” (he called him “Car-r-lyle”) “had visions of it—he was a 
Scot, too—but he was too erratic. Michelet had fine ideas, but he was 
radically unsound. But with learning avd imagination... . 

“A bit of ship’s wood now.” As he spoke, a flame of exquisite 
turquoise shot out of the log. “A mere bit of ship’s wood.” 

And the Professor beheld a wonderful procession marching before 
the eye of his mind. He saw vast rivers—so large that the Thames 
and the Seine and the Rhine were no better than small tributary 
streams to them. On these great waters were sailing what seemed at 
first but logs of wood. A second view showed them to be hollowed 
in the centre ; and hairy, skin-clad men and women were inside them, 
bent low, manceuvring uncouth paddles. 

Then, with a swift turn of thought, he saw a great battle going on 
hard by where is now the Port of Suez. Arrows were flying through the 
air. The ships were level in the centre, with high stems and sterns, and 
square-rigged. How heavy hung those sails in the scorching air! On 
some of the ships fought black Lybians, their shaggy locks bound with 
fillets of gold. There were red Egyptians naked to the loins, girt with 
white cloths, and blue and green beads in their hair. ' There were hardy, 
wild-looking Siculi, and Achzans who had collars of gold and silver... . 

Nay, behold! these ships all passed out of sight, and there was to be 
seen but a single merchant galley, and it was navigating in a cold sea, 
hung round with fog. The sailors shuddered as they plied the oar or 
trimmed the sail, and told each other dreadful stories of the land of the 
Cimmerians, whither they were bound. Only one keen-eyed Greek 
stood at the prow, and would not turn back. Now, lo! the foggy sea 
was full of floating things! Were they jelly-fish? But how hard and 
how bitter cold! 

A sluggish sea, and almost stagnant, which we may believe girds in 
and encloses the whole world. For here the light of the setting sun 
lingers on till sunrise, bright enough to dim the light of the stars. More 
than that, it is asserted that the sound of his rising is to be heard, and 
the form of the God and the glory round his head may be seen. 
Only thus far, and here rumour seems trath, does the world extend. 
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Yet now out of this same brumous sea came a shout. And behold, 
one after another advanced from out of the mist the long-boats, the 
dragon ships of the Northmen, spinning under the sweeping oars. 
Their sails were square, and of many colours—some blue, some yellow, 
some red. The gunwales were low in the water; round shields hung 
about them. 

A sea-ward from the low misty land has sighted them. He is the 
Scylding’s warden, and he holds sea-ward there at earth’s end that no 
foe may come into the Danish land. Now he calls out to the 
approaching keels :— 

“What arm-bearing men be ye, in byrnies clad, who thus come in 
your foaming keels over the water-ways, over the sea-deeps hither ?” 

And they answer—nay, I know not what, for this vision, too, faded 
away. The sea logs sent up now only yellow flames, which coloured 
the dense smoke which hung over them. And anew and unbidden image 
now rose out of the smother. It was the face of a young girl—golden- 
haired and tender-eyed; more beautiful to behold, even than superb 
Egyptians or stately Greeks, or the all-conquering men of the North. 
So thought the Professor likewise. 

The gentle eyes lifted their soft lids and looked straight into the 
eyes of the man and smiled a recognition. And the mouth—or was it 
only the eyes that spoke ?—uttered a single word. 

* Choose,” said the girl. 

And the Professor chose. 

The face was gone. The flames whispered a little while, asking what 
the unbidden image could mean. Then they stopped whispering. The 
smoke ceased mounting up the wide chimney. The ashes glowed for 
atime; till their glow left them, and with gentle patterings they fell 
cold into the cold grate. 

But the Professor was colder still. 


VI.—BLAUBEUREN - 


At Blaubeuren, in Swabia, is the deepest pool in the world; so 
profound that no one has yet sounded the bottom of it. And it is also 
the bluest water to be met with anywhere; so blue that it rivals the 
deepest colour of the summer sky. 

What wonder, therefore, that the reflection of Vega, that bright star, 
should have mistaken the element in which it found itself, and have 
supposed that this blue was really the infinite blue of heaven; and, by 
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consequence, that itself was not a reflection at all, but one of the 
shining orbs of the firmament. 

“ How,” it said to itself, looking at Vega, “that fellow looks up at 
me from below! How he envies me the immeasurable height at which 
I am placed, and my eternal circuit through the ether.” 

And in these thoughts it floated serenely on through the unfathom- 
able azure deep. 

But when ten minutes had gone by, Vega, looking towards the earth, 
saw only the slumbering pine-woods of the Vosges, and no longer looked 
at its reflection in the well of Blaubeuren. 

And the reflection of Vega, which had supposed itself a star, had 
not yet discovered that it was not one, for it was non-existent. 


VII—THE LOVER 


She ceased speaking, and Hope, which up to that moment had stood 
at his side, spread wide her wings, and, without a cry, leapt into the air. 
In a minute more she had diminished to a speck, and the next moment 
was gone. 

Then he heard loud discordant laughter in his ears, like the laughter 
of fiends, and knew that he was falling through space. The mocking 
laughs seemed to rain down upon him, as pebbles might rain down upon 
one descending a mine. But his fall was far deeper. For through the 
centuries he fell ever down and down, with no vision of the place where 
he must strike the ground, to his instant destruction; nor yet with any 
power to gaze upward; not even toward the demon shapes who were 
watching from above, and of whom the laughter still pattered down 
upon his head. 

Then behold, his fall was ended! But in lieu of striking upon the 
bottom of the abyss, he found that wings had grown upon him during 
the years of his descent, and he could fly. With some sense of power, 
some hope of liberty, he stretched those wings. 

But ah! It was only in a brown subterraneous world that he could 
move onward. For ever did he beat his wings and continued his low 
flight in the same brown world where nothing was visible except a kind 
of dim shadows of the things he had known and cared for in that other 
life. So girt round with twilight and dun shapes he journeyed on and 
on in level flight. 

Meanwhile, the minute hand upon his watch had made three jerks. 

C. F. KEARY. 
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" "AFFAIRE STOKES,” as they call it in Belgium, seems to have 
L. been pretty well disposed of. A sham tribunal in Brussels 
having confirmed the verdict given in Major Lothaire’s favour 
after a mock trial at Boma, Her Majesty’s Government apparently 
regards the decision as final: and it must be admitted there is 
some reason for its so doing. Stokes was undoubtedly a mischievous 
offender. As a purveyor of arms and ammunition tothe Cental African 
slave-raiders, he systematically violated the provisions of the Brussels 
Conference of ’89-yo, and aggravated evils that the European Powers 
are pledged to suppress, if they can. Had he been duly arraigned 
before a properly constituted Court, he would certainly, not being a 
Belgian, have been severely punished. Major Lothaire’s fault was not 
in putting a stop to his lawless career, but in lawlessly executing him ; 
and, seeing how much lawlessness prevails and is gloried in throughout 
the Congo Free State, the hushing up of this particular scandal is not 
greatly to be wondered at. 

Herein, however, lie the special importance and significance of 
the incident. “Qui s’excuse s’accuse.” In this case, Major Lothaire’s 
excuse is accusation of the policy he was compelled or allowed to carry 
out. His acquittal, along with much else that has lately come to light, 
shows the working of the altogether unique experiment in African 
empire-making which was started by the King of the Belgians twenty 
years ago. 

It may be taken for granted that King Leopold was quite honest in 
projecting his International African Association. Hitherto Central 
Africa had only been visited by a few travellers, missionaries, and 
traders, but it had begun to arouse keen interest among stay-at-home 
geographers, philanthropists, and merchants. Even statesmen were set 
thinking about it as a possible field for emigration from overcrowded 
Europe, and a ground for rivalry in the incipient strife over political 
“spheres of influence.” Mr. Stanley’s adventures and discoveries in 
his journey “through the Dark Continent ” were being well advertised. 
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Why should not King Leopold take the lead in a new and epoch- 
making enterprise for which the time was so evidently ripe? He 
generously invited all the world to join with him in the project. A 
notable conference of geographers, travellers, philanthropists, merchants, 
politicians, and whatnot, gathered from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Russia, as well as from the suburbs of 
Brussels, was held there in September, ’76, and the International 
African Association was created. 

It was not King Leopold’s fault that—with the exception of the 
Germans, who used the project for their own purposes—nearly all his 
foreign associates promptly resigned or were too apathetic even to be at 
the trouble of resigning, and that his International Association became 
in effect merely a Belgian organisation, with himself as its most active 
member and financier. It was at His Majesty's instigation and expense 
that Mr. Stanley, having returned from his exploration of the Congo in 
77, went back in ’79, as he says in his boldest journalese, “to ascend it 
with the novel mission of sowing along its banks civilised settlements, to 
peacefully conquer and subdue it, to remould it in harmony with modern 
ideas into National States,” &c. Scarce more subduing and remoulding 
of the dwellers in Congoland than of the river itself resulted from 
Mr. Stanley’s wanderings. But he was able to bring back “four 
hundred and fifty treaties” and a glowing account of his doings. 
Thereupon the Congo Free State, as the International Association 
was now re-named, was allowed by the Berlin Conference to undertake 
the task of opening up to European commerce an area seventy or 
eighty times as large as Belgium, and of bestowing the blessings of 
European civilisation on its native inhabitants, variously estimated at 
from fifteen to forty millions. 

The splendid audacity of the enterprise compels admiration. The 
Royal Niger Company, to which is deputed custody of the other great 
African river prescribed for by the Berlin Conference, has a “sphere of 
influence” less than half as extensive as that of the Congo State; but 
neither it nor the British South Africa Company, which has nominal 
ownership of territory nearly as large as the Congo State, is hampered 
by such conditions of tenure as are imposed on the latter. Both these 
Companies, moreover, have the British Government behind them ; and 
each, though endowed with administrative authority, is primarily a 
money-making concern. Belgium, in consideration of its contributing 
largely towards the expenses of the Congo State, has the option of 
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acquiring it in 1901; but it is not now a Belgian possession, nor, 
whoever may be its owner, has that owner any right to derive profit 
from it. The State is an absolute autocracy, King Leopold being the 
present autocrat ; and the terms upon which he took the stupendous 
burden on himself were that “the trade of all nations should enjoy 
complete freedom” in the country, that no “monopoly or privilege of 
any kind in matters of trade” should be granted, and that only such 
tolls and taxes should be levied as were necessary to maintain good 
government, to promote the interests of white settlers, and to ensure 
“the preservation of the native populations and improvement of their 
moral and material conditions of life.” 

It is not strange that the burden was soon found to be intolerable. 
King Leopold has, from the first, lavished his private fortune in efforts 
to build up the State. He now adds a fixed sum of forty thousand 
pounds a year to the eighty thousand pounds contributed by the 
Belgian Government towards lessening the big deficit in the State’s 
annual budget. More could not be expected from him, and, if the 
State were really a philanthropic and well-managed enterprise, no 
excuse would be needed for so much over-riding of the free-trade 
provisions of the Berlin Conference as was necessary to the carrying 
out of its benevolent intentions. Unfortunately it is not that. Begun 
ostensibly as a philanthropic enterprise, the Congo State has come to 
be little more than a huge and ill-managed trading concern. As a 
trading concern it may possibly pay in the long run, provided it is 
worked in business-like ways. But if it is ever to prosper, far more 
sweeping and drastic reforms than the present methods of administra- 
tion give any chance of must be effected, and there must be an end of 
the follies and offences that have brought it to the verge of ruin. 

Most of those follies and offences may be traced to blunders at 
the start. The Congo River, called the Lualaba for its first thousand 
miles or so, is at least three thousand miles long, Stanley Falls being 
about midway in its course; and the Kasai and the Ubangi are only 
the two largest of the many broad and navigable rivers that feed it. 
Its passage is blocked by the Livingstone Falls, above which there 
cannot be much profitable commerce until the railway now being made 
between Matadi and Leopoldville is completed ; but beyond Leopold- 
ville, Mr. Stanley reckoned that at least five thousand miles of good 
waterway had only to be taken possession of for nearly the whole 
country to be opened up to lucrative trade. He did not attempt to 
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take possession of all this waterway; four-fifths he did not even 
explore. But he planted stations at several points which seemed to 
him suitable centres of government, and, having planted them, he 
expected that their growth would be rapid and vigorous. In his 
journeyings up and down the Congo he contrived to coax or coerce 
nearly all the petty chiefs he visited into arranging with him what 
he called treaties, and each spot that he selected for a European 
settlement he left in charge of one or more of the young men in his 
party, whom he enjoined to be honest and energetic, to take care of 
their own health and morals, and to treat the natives with invariable 
justice and generosity. In a few cases he was well served. Mr. Herbert 
Ward and Mr. E. J. Glave, for instance, each the author of an interesting 
and instructive record of pioneering work on the Congo, appear to have 
filled with exceptional tact and honesty the trying posts assigned to 
them. So it may have been with some of the young Belgians and 
others about whom less is known. But, on Mr. Stanley’s own showing, 
most of his officers were unfit for the responsible tasks he imposed on 
them. Some fell ill; some took to drink; some bullied their black 
blood-brothers ; some made free with the black women. When, after 
a year’s absence or so, he looked in on the “ civilised settlements” he 
had sown, he too often found no civilisation and practically no settle- 
ment; nothing but quarrels destined to cause further and more serious 
quarrelling. 

Though they resemble one another in that they are all human 
beings and African savages, of whom nearly every one, even the most 
barbarous, is capable of improvement under right guidance, and every 
one in great need of it, there is almost limitless variety in the qualities 
and characteristics of the natives scattered over the vast Congo region, 
Some are pigmies ; some may be called giants. Some, whatever their 
size, are weak and cowardly ; some are brave and sturdy. Many are 
cannibals, of divers grades: certain tribes eating only enemies slain in 
battle ; others stealing or buying victims of alien birth, to be fattened 
up for consumption ; others feasting economically off their own sickly 
children, or worn-6ut parents, or useless wives, killed for the purpose, 
or thus saved from burial after a natural death. Others, again, are in 
the way of being vegetarians, perforce if not by choice. Everywhere 
the machinery of government is of the crudest. Rarely is a kingdom 
more extensive than a village, or kingship hereditary. In each small 
community the strongest or the cleverest, for the time being, assumes 
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the mastery, and retains it until he dies or is ousted by one stronger 
or more clever. When several groups acknowledge one chief, there are 
special causes for his supremacy, and it does not outlast the causes. 
This is the rule, at any rate, or was till lately, in the district west of 
Stanley Falls. On the east many intruders, miscalled Arabs because 
their leaders have, or profess to have, a little Arab blood in their veins, 
set up larger and less fitful dominions. Of these, the mest famous 
and powerful was Tippoo Tib, the son of a Zanzibar merchant, who. 
wandering far inland in search of ivory, found slave-raiding a conveniert 
if not a necessary adjunct to his trade, and began to establish a far- 
reaching and desolating empire long before the Congo State became 
his rival and partner. Dr. Livingstone knew him in his days of 
comparative innocence. Mr. Stanley made his acquaintance and found 
him useful in ’77, when Nyangwe was his headquarters. From 
Nyangwe he extended his power north and west. In planting a station 
in ’83 at Stanley Falls, then the limit of the State’s operations, 
Mr. Stanley had to come to terms with Tippoo Tib’s followers ; and 
he met other so-called Arabs lower down the river. The struggle for 
supremacy in Congoland between the two great forces, Christian and 
Moslem, was at this time, however, only in its budding stage. Thcugh 
Mr. Stanley “sowed civilised settlements” at Bolobo and elsewhere 
along the thousand miles of river-bend between Stanley Falls and 
Livingstone Falls, it was at and near the mouth of the Congo that he 
did most. There his work was both simplified and complicated by 
the fact that the natives had for a century or so been more or less 
acquainted with white men. Between Banana Point and Boma, and 
beyond it, Europeans had come in the old days to procure slaves, and 
afterwards to set up “factories” at which gin and gunpowder could 
be bartered for local produce. Dutch, French, English, Portuguese, 
and other traders, and missionaries as well, had prepared the way 
for Mr. Stanley. His business on the Lower Congo was to devise 
means of improving machinery already in existence, and, with the 
energy that caused the natives to nickname him Bula Matadi, 
“breaker of rocks,” to cut some of the roads toWards Stanley Pool 
which are now being superseded, or supplemented, by the railway 
that is in construction. In this he succeeded well enough to delight 
King Leopold, and to induce the European Governments to endow 
the Congo State with its powers and privileges. 

After Mr. Stanley’s return to Europe his post as Administrator was 
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occupied for some two years by Sir Francis de Winton, who prudently 
passed most of his time on the Lower Congo, strengthening and 
developing the resources of Vivi, Boma, and other places near the 
coast. That was work of the right sort. By endeavouring to really 
civilise the comparatively small stretch of country between the coast 
and Stanley Falls, substantial results might have been obtained at 
moderate outlay, and vigorous and judicious pushing on with the 
railway which was to open up the interior to commerce would have 
assisted any larger enterprise that it might be right to embark upon 
in due time. “More haste, less speed,” however, was not a proverb 
to the liking of the Congo State ruler. Even before Sir Francis de 
Winton was replaced by M. Janssen as Governor of the Congo, and the 
country began to be regarded as pre-eminently a hunting ground for 
Belgian adventurers, fresh schemes of premature conquest were on foot. 

Some of these, it is true, purported to be merely exploring 
expeditions, and it was not unreasonable that, having taken nominal 
possession of an enormous tract of territory, most of which had not 
hitherto been visited by any white men, King Leopold should desire 
to know something of the regions of which he hoped to be some day 
the actual possessor. But in this part of the world it is not easy for 
the explorer to avoid fighting. Livingstone did that ; so did Cameron, 
Joseph Thompson, and other brave men, whose services to science and 
the spread of civilisation have been all the greater and more creditable 
because their record is not stained with blood. In such explorations as 
the Congo State’s, however, soldiership almost necessarily plays a large 
part. The traveller needs a small army of carriers for land and water 
transport. These must be armed, and there must be more efficient 
warriors to bully as well as to protect them. At every halting-place 
large quantities of food must be stolen unless it can be bought. The 
natives are generally willing to sell, if they have what is wanted. But 
experience has taught them to regard all strangers as enemies, and 
through accident, if not intentionally, petty battles are almost every- 
day occurrences. When it is discovered, with or without a preliminary 
skirmish, that the new-comers are not “ Arabs” or other man-stealers, 
they are welcomed as benefactors, and, even if “treaty” making is not 
the traveller’s main business, it is the usual incident of all visits to native 
communities, with the result that they are henceforth looked upon as 
subjects of the State, to be used for its advantage whenever occasion 
and opportunity arise. That is the more pacific of the ways in which 
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the explorers spread the authority of the State. Where they meet 
with serious opposition, either from single tribes or from tribes grouped 
together, sterner measures are resorted to in the hope of establishing 
the State’s supremacy. 

The first expedition of importance was conducted by Herr von 
Wissmann, who had travelled much between ’80 and ’82 in the 
southern part of what is now the Congo State’s territory. In ’84 he 
entered King Leopold’s or the International Association’s service, and 
he spent nearly three years in further wanderings there. He acquired 
much information about the geography of the regions below the Kwa 
and the Kasai and on to Lake Tanganyika, and about the condition 
of their inhabitants. He found that Tippoo Tib’s emissaries or allies 
were steadily encroaching on the natives, and his reports led to further 
expeditions. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stanley again entered the field. Having undertaken 
in ’86 to convey relief to Emin Pasha, but being a salaried officer of the 
Congo State, he complied with King Leopold’s wish that the journey to 
the Equatorial Province should be made by way of the Congo instead 
of the quicker and easier route from the east coast. This arrangement, 
it was hoped, would, without prejudice to Emin, be beneficial to the 
State by “opening up the country” between Stanley Falls and the 
Equatorial Province. Unfortunately, poor Emin’s “ relief” proved his 
ruin, and the State was only involved in fresh troubles. 

At Zanzibar, whither Mr. Stanley went early in ’87 to collect porters 
for his mission, he met Tippoo Tib, then on one of his periodical visits 
to the chief market for his trade in ivory and slaves, and in angry mood 
on account of the Congo State’s opposition to him. It occurred to 
Mr. Stanley that, as Tippoo had grown to be an intolerable rival of 
the State, it would be well to take him into partnership. Thereupon, 
with the sanction of King Leopold, Tippoo was appointed Wali, or 
Governor, of the Stanley Falls district, on the understanding that he 
should “maintain the authority of the State” therein, and prevent its 
tribes “ from engaging in the slave trade,” he being at the same time 
“at full liberty to carry on his legitimate private trade in any direction, 
and to send his caravans to and from any places he may desire.” This 
was a singularly unwise bargain. Slave-raiding being, in Tippoo’s 
opinion, perfectly “legitimate,” and an essential part of his “ private 
trade,” his governorship merely encouraged and assisted him in the 
pursuits that the State professed itself anxious to restrain. 
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Heavy disasters followed. Mr. Stanley's journeyings between the 
Stanley Falls district and the confines of the Equatorial Province 
certainly increased the State’s acquaintance with the north-eastern 
portion of its dominions; but they brought it into collision both 
with the barbarous natives of this luckless region, and with the 
so-called Dervishes of the Eastern Soudan, who here found very 
similar occupation to that of the so-called Arabs further south. The 
misguided and pernicious tactics of the white adventurers from the 
Lower Congo provoked and facilitated the tactics of the black 
adventurers from both Arab and Dervish haunts, which, by the Berlin 
Conference of ’84-85, and again by the Brussels Conference of ’89-90, 
the State had been commissioned, and which it had solemnly under- 
taken, to thwart by all the means at its command. 

Anti-slavery zeal has, from first to last, been the Congo State’s 
chief apology, and would-be justification, for all its shortcomings and 
misdeeds. The zeal, we are bound to assume, was genuine when the 
crusade was entered upon. There can be no doubt, at any rate, as to the 
honest intentions of the Société Antisclavagiste de Belgique, which was 
founded in Brussels nine years ago especially to promote this work. 
But it is to be feared that far more harm than good has resulted from 
its labours. It is responsible for four separate military expeditions 
against the marauding communities in eastern and south-eastern 
Congoland, by means of which, we are assured, slave-raiding has been 
suppressed at the cost of many thousands of lives, but which have 
apparently conferred no real benefits on the surviving natives. 

For the series of wars waged almost continuously in one district or 
another, through more than six years, the duty of suppressing the 
slave trade was, at starting, barely put forward as a pretext. 
Philanthropy was an afterthought. The series may be considered to 
have begun with the victory of M. Fiévez over some of Tippoo Tib’s 
followers between the Aruwimi and Stanley Falls, in December ’89, 
when credit was taken for “the liberation of two thousand slaves.” 
The battle, however, was fought not for the slaves’ deliverance, but for 
the State’s protection. Tippoo would not, or could not, keep within 
the limits of his good bargain with Mr. Stanley, and, as his followers 
were crowding up in numbers that threatened to be overwhelming, they 
had to be dispersed. But this dispersal merely forced them to seek 
other fields, from which, in turn, they had to be driven out. 

It was partly to ward them off that M. Le Marinel was sent 
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in December, ’90, in the direction of Katanga, and that three other 
expeditions aiming at the same point were despatched in ’91 under 
M. Delcommune, Captain Stairs, and Captain Bia. But there were 
other and more urgent reasons for this display of force in the south-east. 
The then newly-chartered British South Africa Company considered 
Katanga, with its supposed wealth in gold and copper, to be within its 
“sphere of influence,” and was preparing to make good its claims by 
taking effective occupation. To forestall the British Company, M. Le 
Marinel and the others hurried down while a Katanga Company was 
being formed in Brusszls to work the district. The Belgians won the 
race. In October, ’91, M. Le Marinel was able to report that he had 
received the submission of Msidi, the potentate who had set up a short- 
lived empire in and round Katanga, and the map of the Congo Free 
State was coloured accordingly. These proceedings, however, were the 
prelude to, and helped to bring about, the heaviest trouble that has as 
yet befallen the State. In ’92 the so-called Arab communities revolted. 
All the settlements of traders and missionaries, as well as the State 
establishments and the stations of the Anti-Slavery Society, to the 
north, south, and east of Nyangwe, and to the west as far as the 
Lubi, were practically swept away. Captain Dhanis, on whom devolved 
the task of putting down the rising, had twenty months’ hard work 
before him. His first success was in May, ’92, when he overawed 
Gongo Lutete, a powerful native chief, and induced him to place his 
cannibal hordes at the service of the State, and in January, ‘93, he 
defeated Sefu, Tippoo Tib’s son, and the largest army then in the field. 
Soon after that Nyangwe and Kar Gongo were recaptured, or for the 
first time really taken possession of; but it was not till January, ’94, 
that Rumaliza, the prime mover in the disturbance, was ‘overcome. 
Since then there has been a show of pacification in this part of the 
Congo territory. But we have yet to see whether the State can here 
hold its ground, and whether, by improving its tactics and revising 
much of its policy, any benefit can accrue either to it or to the people 
it has taken charge of. 

The prospects are still hazier in the other field of military operations, 
the northern territory, in which, since ’9o, fitful efforts have been 
made to subdue the Ubangi and other cannibals, and to “rescue” 
them from the advancing power of the Dervishes. M. Van Kerckhoven 
was first employed in this work, and grim accounts of his cruel and 
unprofitable exploits reached Europe fron time to time before his 
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death, in August, ’92, at the hands of one of his native attendants, was 
announced. Only the vaguest reports have all along been furnished as 
to the proceedings of M. Van Kerckhoven and those who have carried 
on his enterprise, and such statements as have been made by no means 
fit together. We are officially informed, however, that the operations 
have been, in the main, satisfactory, and that Captain Dhanis (now 
a Baron), who all through last year was slowly pushing forward with 
additional forces, may be trusted, in due course, to drive all the 
Dervishes out of the State’s territory, and to secure peace and pros- 
perity, civilised and civilising rule, for the hitherto down-trodden and 
degraded natives of Northern Congoland. We shall see. 

Under the most favourable conditions, and whatever advantages 
it may hope to secure for itself and others, the responsibilities that the 
State has undertaken and is now burdened with are far greater than 
there seems to be any possibility of its carrying through. If it has 
really conquered all the southern and all the eastern portions of its 
nominal territory, and if it can achieve the conquest of the northern 
portion, the constant and heavy outlay which must be incurred in 
holding these enormous possessions will be quite beyond the capacity 
of King Leopold, or that of Belgium, should Belgium be drawn into 
the vortex from which it now very properly shrinks. As France has 
the right of pre-emption in the event of the State and Belgium being 
unable or unwilling to administer the huge territory, it, or most of it, 
unless some other arrangement is agreed upon in time, will probably 
before long fall into French hands. This contingency is unwelcome even 
to prudent Frenchmen, and Englishmen cannot look forward to it with 
any satisfaction. Yet the French with all their faults in colonial empire- 
making, might be trusted to manage affairs a good deal better than 
King Leopold has done. The administration of French Congo furnishes 
an agreeable contrast with the administration of the Congo Free State. 

How stands the situation? By mischievous crusading in districts 
it has no means of wisely or honestly ruling, the State is involved 
in expenses which it can only in part defray, and which necessitate 
scandalous violation of the conditions under which it was allowed 
to take shape. King Leopold’s private subsidy and the Belgian 
Government’s subsidy, acded to all the funds that can be raised 
anyhow in other ways, are quite insufficient. The wretched armies 
of native soldiers, s'aves in all but the name, cannot be flogged 
into discipline, and they, with the yet more unmanageable native 
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auxiliaries, are as great a terror to the rest of the population as the 
Dervishes and Arabs whom it is attempted to hunt down. Meanwhile, 
to keep up these forces, a system of wholesale persecution and extortion 
has been set up. In districts where the people can be bullied with 
impunity they are bullied without mercy. Compelled to collect ivory 
and rubber and other produce to be sold at a profit in the Antwerp 
market, their bondage is more cruel and their hardships are greater 
than when the country was given up to uncivilised savagery. In open 
violation of the “free trade” requirements of the Berlin Conference, 
the State claims a practical monopoly of all the lands and products 
of the country, and compels the natives, whenever it can force them, to 
collect and hand over those products to its agents. The flimsy excuse 
for this is that revenue must be obtained in the interests of good govern- 
ment. But all that is cared for is revenue. There are about fifteen 
hundred white people, chiefly Belgian adventurers, in the whole of 
Congoland. More than two-thirds of them are in the small slice of 
country west and south of Leopoldville. There commerce of a sort is 
making slow progress, and progress might be more rapid if the State did 
its duty and abstained from mischief-making elsewhere. In the other 
portions of the State’s territory, more than a hundred times as extensive, 
there are not five hundred whites all told. Of these, with the exception 
of a few missionaries, Major Lothaire is a specimen. Some may be 
better, some may be worse. Most of them are officials ; the others are 
agents of the Companies holding trading monopolies under the State, 
and in league with it for the “ exploitation ” of the country and its 
inhabitants. Major Lothaire’s sanctioned and applauded lawlessness is 
a sample of the lawlessness permitted to all, if not practised by all. 

How long will this state of things be tolerated? How long can it 
last, even if the European Powers that allowed the Congo State to be 
established, and laid down the terms under which it was to carry on 
its pseudo-philanthropic work, do not, in their own interests and in 
the interests of humanity, agree that they will hasten the inevitable 
collapse ? 

H. R. Fox BOURNE. 











